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John J. O'Connell, President 


National 16 inch Circular door, one of the doors just installed for 
BADGER STATE BANK of MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Kirchhoff and Rose, Architects 


After Installation and Acceptance 


going to look after installation? Are you going 

to be satisfied then? These are two questions 
worthy of your consideration before you finally de- 
cide which door to buy. 


The National Safe and Lock Company answers these 
questions for you from the start. National doors give 
you absolute protection. They have features that are 
nowhere excelled and in many instances are un- 
matched by other equipment. 

In design, in appearance, in customer approval, in 
weight, and in details of finish, where it would be 
sO easy to cheapen both materials and processes, 
National doors are built up to a standard which is 
the highest in the entire field. 


[i is your vault door and vault equipment 


Prove these claims to yourself by comparing National 
doors with others. Ask about replacement guarantees, 
time locks, size of bolts, crane hinges, finish plates, 
compressor blocks, and housings, weight and similar 
points. 


National Vault Doors Give You 
Unquestioned Superiority 


Then examine contracts. The National policy says that you 
must be satisfied and that the installation is subject to acceptance 
before you are under any obligation. Could such a contract be 
made if National doors were in any way short of what we claim? 


Get the facts. Our 40-page book shown 
below is yours for the asking. It will 
give you many facts you should know. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LocK COMPANY 


Established 1883—46 years ago 


General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 
Works—East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 





Be 
: This Book * The National Safe and Lock Co. 
FREE 
| If you are planning 
| to buy a new vault 
door or vault equip- : 
| ment, this book ODaylight Robbery 
| contains facts of O)Safe Deposit Boxes 
vital importance to 
| you. Our 46 years pe 
of experience are 
| | at your service. Address ....... : 
I Clip and Mail This Coupon Now $ Attention of .... 


New York Office 
388 Broadway 


2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- 
mation on the subjects I have checked below. 
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Chicago Office 
Tower Bldg. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles Office 
Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
1429 S. Les Angeles St. 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


O Vault Linings OGrille Partitions 


O)Vault Systematizers [Chests O Vault Lockers 
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Poche Money 
By The Ton 


Although checks, drafts, 
notes and currency make up 
the bulk of a bank’s daily 
grist, the silver and minor 
coin received and paid out by 
this Bank ina good day’s work 


weighs more than 14 tons 


CONTINENTAL [ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

















Backed by the Ideals and Resources 








of a Dominant Organization 


record of the BANKERS DIRECTORY. 

been possible only because of the policies 
and resources of the organization behind this 
The BANKERS DIRECTORY contains 
More than 50 questions are 
Eighty maps are 
A resume of the commercial and banking 
A list 
recommended attorneys. Foreign attorneys and 
And because facts are in constant flux, 
constant effort must be made to keep the in- 
formation given authoritative. 
edition of the BANKERS DIRECTORY, more than 
269,000 revisions were required, and that after 


‘pidactvcrern years of unbroken service is the 


publication. 
over 3000 pages. 
answered about every bank. 
given. 
laws. A buyers’ guide. 


the like. 


only six months. 


This has 


of bank- 


In the present 


To meet these conditions, to make the BANKERS 
DIRECTORY the outstanding and standard work 
of its kind, has been the steadfast aim of Rand 
MENally & Company. The BANKERS DIRECTORY 
is universally relied on as a reference work. It is 
looked to continually by bankers and business 
men for information. 
It must be complete. 
information. And the BANKERS DIRECTORY today 
leads all similar publications combined in cir- 
culation as well as in the number of advertisers 
who use its pages regularly. Surely that is proof 
that the publishers have realized their aim. 
The number of advertisers using the BANKERS 
DIRECTORY greatly exceeds the number of paid 


It must be authoritative. 
Users demand dependable 


subscribers to any similar publication. 


A Service in its Field Unapproached 
by any Other Bank Directory 


1 The BANKERS DIRECTORY circulation 
© far exceeds the total of all other sim- 
ilar publications combined. It is bought 
by nine out of ten bank directory sub- 
scribers. 


The prrEcTorRY itself is thoroughly 
* revised twice yearly. 


3 It is published nearer the date of 
* its information than any similar 
directory. 


More than 8,000 advertisers regu- 
¢ larly use each edition. 


5 Based on circulation, advertising 
* rates are one-third those of other 


similar publications. 

6 Less than one-fourth of the banks 
* advertising in the BANKERS 

DIRECTORY consider it necessary to ad- 

vertise in any other bank directory. 

Z Advertisers not using the BANKERS 
* pIRECTORY rarely use any directory. 


That is why we say, the BANKERS 
DIRECTORY can do your job alone. 


3 Because the BANKERS DIRECTORY is 
° first in prestige, circulation and 
preference among directory users, it will 
serve you best. 


9 The BANKERS DIRECTORY is pub- 
* lished by the Official Numbering 
Agent of the American Bankers 
Association. 


——_>—_—_ 


Get the facts before you 
sign any contract for 
bank directory service. 


IRAND MSNALILY & GomiPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 


Established 1856 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
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«ww PROFITS 


The old proverb about a prophet being without honor in 
his own country doesn’t hold in the First Wisconsin’s case. 
785 Wisconsin banks and 200,000 Milwaukeeans look to 
this great banking group for every financial function and 


take their profits in service, convenience, helpfulness. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $16,000,000 
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The Bankers Monthly Round Table 


Let’s Stop Check Losses 


The Editor’s Viewpoint 


O HUGE is the total of losses resulting from 
check manipulations, that it necessitates con- 
stant instruction to all bank employees and officers. 
It is hoped that the suggestions made here may be 
useful in this education. 


To Prevent Losses From Alterations— 


1. Cash no checks of any kind for strangers. 


2. Supply customers with checks made on the 
best safety paper you can buy. 


3. Encourage the use of check protector machines 
and devices. 


4. To those customers who have only a few checks 
to make, suggest that the amount of the check in 
numerals be written on the signature line and the 
signature be written directly over it. 


5. Never cash a check that appears to have 
been altered, until the maker has been called to 
verify the amount and the payee. 


6. If a check looks suspicious, hold it before a 
strong light. Sometimes this will reveal evidences 
of alteration. 


7. To know a person is not simply to recognize 
the face and remember the name. For purposes of 
cashing checks, something should be known about 
the honesty and standing of the individual. 


To Reduce Losses From Forgery— 


1. Accept no signature about which you have the 
slightest doubt. Make a comparison with the 
signature card, no matter who has presented the 
check. 


2. Study every signature carefully taking special 
note of the ending of the pen stroke. If the stroke 
tapers off, there is more likelihood of the signature 
being genuine than if it continues at an even stroke 
ending abruptly. 

3. Do not hesitate to use the telephone freely in 
calling makers of checks to make sure that a check 
is being presented by the proper payee. 

4. Familiarize yourself with the check forms used 
by various banks. A variation may be cause for 
suspicion. 

5. Watch for nervousness in the person present- 
ing a check. 

6. Be suspicious of anyone who seems in an 
extreme hurry to get a check cashed. 

7. If there is any suspicion of forgery, have the 
document passed upon by someone other than 
yourself. 


6 


8. Instruct customers to write “For deposit 
only’’ above their endorsements on the back of 
checks mailed to the bank for deposit. 


9. A stolen check is usually presented for pay- 
ment quickly. The date on the check, therefore, 
may be cause for suspicion. 


10. Checks deposited by commercial customers 
should be examined just as carefully as those pre- 
sented individually at the window. Often a for- 
gery may be discovered and the customer, as well 
as the bank, protected. 


To Avoid Losses From N. S. F. and “No 


Account” — 


1. Never issue a passbook to a stranger who has 
deposited a foreign check until the check has been 
cleared. 


2. Investigate every stranger who opens an 
account whether he deposits cash or checks. 


3. Familiarize yourself with the name and sig- 
nature of every person who seems to be in the habit 
of writing checks when there are not sufficient funds 
in the bank. 


4. Keep in mind that the bank takes a chance on 
every check. There is no way of knowing until the 
check is cleared, whether an account has sufficient 
funds or whether it has been closed. 


5. Warn merchants against cashing checks for 
strangers who display a deposit book with only one 
or two entries in it. 


6. Give special attention to clearing all checks 
in the quickest possible time. The sooner an 
N.S. F. or no account check is discovered, the more 
likely a loss can be prevented. Arrange to clear 
local checks as many times a day as can con- 
veniently be arranged. 


7. Instruct all depositors to carefully guard check 
books so that blank checks do not come into the 
possession of those without authority. 


8. Never cash without investigation a counter 
check for any one with whose account you are not 
thoroughly familiar. 


9. Have the words “counter check’ plainly 
printed across the face of all checks left on the 
counter. 


10. Never cash a counter check drawn on another 
bank. This may seem superfluous advice, but a 
number of cases have just been reported where 
such checks have been cashed by banks other than 
the ones on which they were drawn. 
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TO THE BANK 
that Insures 
$100,000 


in Bonds 


for $5.00 


than the key you give to your Safe Deposit Box holder? What single 
misfortune would be more expensive than permitting an unauthorized 
use of that key? You rent a box for $5, and your customer may keep 
$100,000 in negotiable securities in the box . . . Yet hundreds of banks 
depend on little more than the memory of a vault officer — hundreds of 
banks permitentry on presentation of a key and number — without an 
accurate check on the individual who claims the right to a box . ... The 
memory of a vault officer may carry to the face of an individual seeking 
admission but it cannot always identify the face with a DEFINITE BOX 
NUMBER ... Our new book explains a quickly operated, accurate 
system for protecting your bank and your Safe Deposit Box holders. 
It shows how a check and counter check can be made in fifteen seconds. 
It illustrates a plan which gives a four-year record of every safe deposit 

box entry—a check by name and again by number—and a follow up 















Waar single object is more important to your bank’s reputation 


system which assures Box Rental Collection when it is due... 
2 Every bank executive will find it profitable to spend fifteen 
Beg minutes with this book. 
Kardex Visible Records 
‘ Re t Ra d 
‘iol BUSINESS SERVICE 
\ BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: I shall be glad to spend fifteen minutes looking 
over your Safe Deposit Box System Book 
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INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


BASED ON FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 














IS RECOGNIZED AT ITS TRUE VALUE 








O long as the upswing of American business is uninter- 

rupted, and the march to higher security levels continues 
unabated, investment counsel may seem to some a luxury. 
Yet, periodically even American prosperity receives its set 
backs. Then, the constant, though at times unrealized value 
of such vital counsel always receives deserved recognition. 
@ So, the Brookmire organization has been built . . . to serve, in 
prosperity or depression. A policy of thoroughness and forward- 
looking research guides the recommendations for the invest- 
ments of each client. @ A quarter century experience has 
developed methods which several thousand clients find it 
wise to avail themselves of. Through Brookmire Service, 
banks receive specific supervision of the investment of their 
reserve funds. They are provided, too, with a specialized 


source of counsel which they utilize in advising depositors. 


Information concerning Brookmire Service as it applies 
particularly to banks may be obtained by address- 
ing our executive department at 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











BROOK MIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 








NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO ROCHESTER DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES SEATTLE SPOKANE PORTLAND TORONTO MONTREAL 
CINCINNATI NEWARK COLUMBUS 





THE LARGEST AND OLDEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE UNITED STATES. | 
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Why Our Bank Was Closed 


There was no run of bad luck—no disastrous crop failure—-no 
incredible dishonesty——nothing but optimistic mismanagement 


UR bank has just been closed by 

order of the directors, because 
of frozen assets. Unless you have 
had experience, that bald statement 
ean give you no idea of how those on 
the inside feel. It doesn’t seem real 
yet, even though the sign is on the 
door and the men from the state 
banking department are in charge, 
making us feel like interlopers in the 
familiar surroundings where we have 
ordered things so long. The effect 
on the community, and on our good 
customers—only time can bring a 
full realization of that. 


By AN OFFICER 


Of a small bank in a farming and oil region 


And it need not have happened. 
There was no run of bad luck to 
cause it, no disastrous crop failure, 
no incredible dishonesty—nothing 
but optimistic mismanagement. And 
because there must be other banks 
that are making, in varying degrees, 
some of the mistakes that we made, 
I am trying to set down in black and 
white the reasons for our failure. 


Note Case Measure Of 
Bank’s Strength 


Ours is a small country bank in a 
wheat farming community. Our 


capital is $25,000 and our surplus 
was $15,000. It is only $5,000 now. 
Our deposits used to run around 
$350,000 but they were below $200,- 
000 when we closed. . ~ 

There are two main reasons why 
we had to close, anid then some minor 
ones. The first and most important 
hinges on the trite saying that a 
bank is no stronger than its note 
ease. It isn’t. I know. 

During the war, everybody. made 
money, and business men of the 


younger generation did not realize 
that a big deflation was bound to 











Three State Bank Commissioners Say That 


Every Banker Should Read This Article 


“T feel that every bank should benefit by 
the experience mentioned in this article. Too 
much stress cannot be brought to bear on 
capable management, for without this, our 
laws governing banks are ineffectual.” 


JAMES B. BUTTON, 
Supt. of Banks, Arizona 


“Our examiners, at the conclusion of an 
examination, request the officers to call a 
meeting of the board of directors and at that 
meeting every phase of their operation is dis- 
cussed with them. The 10 salient points 
enumerated in this article come up for dis- 
cussion at these meetings. Remedies are 
immediately prescribed and the board in- 


variably instructs the officers to advise this 
department within a specified time that 
corrections are in evidence.” 


R. E. REICHERT, 
Commissioner of Banks, Michigan 


“To the 10 reasons for this bank’s failure 
should be added one more, and that is its 
failure to get rid of its “other real estate,” 
even though a small loss were confronted in 
so doing. With this addition, I believe this 
simple story would be well placed in the 
hands of every bank officer and director in 
the United States.” 


E. W. PORTER, 
Commissioner of Finance, Idaho 










































































come. We had plenty to lend, and we 
loaned it easily, often on chattel 
mortgage security. Then when the 
slump in prices came, this collateral 
decreased 50% in a year or so. 


Dividends Paid On Uncollected 


Interest 


Losses were inevitable and the 
wise bankers wrote them off at once, 
and cut down the remaining loans. 
We didn’t. Instead, in many eases, 
the borrower did not even pay the 
interest, but we added it to the face 
of the old note, and paid out the in- 
terest thus credited in unnecessarily 
high dividends. We were hopeful, 
you see, that the notes would be paid 
sometime, and so we kept them. 

In several instances, if vigorous 
efforts had been made to collect them, 
or reduce them, the loss need not 
have been so great. 

One note we recently charged off 
for a total loss of about $3,000. If 
that had been properly handled five 
years ago, we need not have lost 
more than a thousand at most. 

On another note secured by real 
estate, we had to take over a farm. 
At the time, we could have gotten 
out with a $500 loss. But the presi- 
dent and the directors thought they 
could make some money on it, and 
held it. We paid interest on several 
thousand dollars for three or four 
years, and recently sold out with a 
$2,500 loss. 


It is not necessary to cite special 
The simple fact is, we got a 
lot of big loans on our books that 
were not good ; not entirely bad, per- 
haps, but certainly not entirely good. 


cases. 


A note that is not good has no 
place in a note case, and a banker 
who is a banker, knows when a note 
should be charged off without being 
told by the examiner. So why wait 
to charge off losses till the banking 
department orders it? But we have 
always waited. 

Then we made small loans we 
should not have made, to people who 
would have been better off without 
them. The president found it hard 
to say ‘‘No.’’ And we made loans 
that we did not need to make. Men 
came to us for money when other 
banks had refused them, and we let 
them have it. But these people were 
not fools, and when the notes had 
been paid—some of them never were 
—they went back to their former 
bankers. So all we got out of it was 
a little interest and a reputation for 
being easy. 


Directors Left Things To 
The President 


I never could quite understand 
the directors’ attitude in taking the 
president’s word about the desira- 
bility of some of the loans, and per- 
mitting them to ride so long with 
nothing being done to take them up. 
Three of our directors are farmers 


and three are merchants, and all are 
fairly successful. They surely knew 
property values, and must have 
known some of those loans were too 
high, but they never made any very 
effective protests. It seems to be the 
style these days to talk about com- 
plexes, and I think the directors had 
inferiority complexes. 


Every Board Needs A “Crab” 


They hesitated to question the 
president’s easy assumption of finan- 
cial wisdom, fearing to seem ignor- 
ant, or not liking to be called a 
‘‘erab.’’ He was always ready with 
reasons for nonpayment and very 
glib with rosy promises in regard to 
what the borrower was going to do, 
right away. Recent events would 
lead me to believe a crab might be a 
useful member on any board: of 
directors. Since they are responsible 
for the management of the bank, 
they ought to work at their job more 
than our directors did. 

I’ve already hinted at the second 
reason for our closing—too high div- 
idends. During the past nine years 
we have paid out 103% in dividends. 
And when you consider that the last 
two years we paid none at all, and 
the year before that only 5%, you 
can see what they must have been in 
some of the earlier years. 

It seems to me that a bank should 
never pay more than 8 or 10% until 

(Continued on page 34) 


Ten Reasons For This Bank Failure 





Customers of other banks 
who had been refused loans * 
found it easy to borrow from 
the president of this bank. 


1. Loans were made on in- 


flated security. 


2. Interest was added to 
unpaid loans and little effort 
made to effect collection. 


3. High dividends were 
paid on the basis of earned 
interest, much of which had 
not been collected. 


4. Uncollectable notes were 
not charged off. 


5. Almost no one was re- 
fused a loan and many local 
people borrowed when they 





knew they could not repay. 


6. The directors did not 
investigate loans for them- 
selves but depended on the 
judgment of the president. 


7. Furniture and _ fixtures 
were never charged off. 


8. The president gave too 
much time to other business 
interests. 


9. Too many services were 
performed without charge. 


10. Accounts were carried 
at monthly losses. 
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The business of the borrower has much to do with the liquidity of 


the loan. 


Not only must a banker know how many borrowers are in 


the automobile sales business, but he must know something about 
that business. 


How To Determine 


Liquidity Of Loan Lines 


No. 2 in the series of 19 articles on the sub- 
ject “Evaluation and Control of Credit Risks” 


| the previous article, the import- 
ance of loans and discounts in the 
financial structure of banks was dis- 
eussed. In an analysis of bank 
statements a great deal of signifie- 
ance is given to the proportion of 
loans and discounts in relationship 
to deposits and to eash and eash 
items and bonds and securities. 

It is usually considered that when 
the proportion of loans and dis- 
counts to total assets is small, that 
the bank is in a highly liquid condi- 
tion and that if they rise appreciably 
above 50% of deposits, the bank may 
not be very liquid. 

Such assumptions may lead to 
erroneous conclusions, for the under- 
lying liquidity of the aggregate of 
loans and discounts is subject to ex- 
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By H. N. STRONCK 
and J. EIGELBERNER 


Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


treme variations between banks. In 
some banks, the aggregate is very 
liquid; in other banks a large part 
thereof is deeidedly non-liquid. 

The same type of condition exists 
in comparing inventory ratios to 
total current assets in the statements 
of industrial or merchandising insti- 
tutions. In some instances the in- 
ventory aggregate has a high rate of 
turnover. In other instances, many 
inventory items are obsolete or have 
a very low rate of turnover. 

In order, therefore, to determine 
the true position of loans and dis- 
counts, it is necessary to analyze the 


aggregate in accordance with the 
underlying factors which influence 
the liquidity situation. 

This article will illustrate some of 
the ‘‘tests’’ necessary to determine 
the real underlying situation. 


Test 1. 


It will be observed that 58.2% of 
the total number of loan lines in 
Table 1, represent but 6.3% of the 
total dollars involved. Small loans, 
as a class, are not as self-liquidating 
as may be desired, and because of the 
large number of such loans, the loan- 
ing officers must spend a great deal 
of time and effort to keep this ag- 
cregate on a liquidating basis. But 
with all of this expenditure of time 
and effort, they are working on the 


Size of Loans 
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liquidity of only 6.3% of the total 
dollars. 

At the top of the structure. we find 
34 lines, only 4.4% of the total num- 
ber, but they represent 46.3% of the 
total dollars. There is an underly- 
ing danger in having too large a per- 
centage of the dollars represented by 
but few loan lines, for a condition 
may arise where but a few customers 
might be in a position to dictate the 
policy of the bank. Also, should but 
one such borrowing account develop 
difficulties, the effect of a charge-off 
would be serious and might absorb 
all of one year’s net profits. 


Test 2. Business of Borrower 


In Table 2 you see that 48.1% of 


the dollars were distributed to farm- 
ers and retired farmers, the bulk of 
which was used for agricultural and 
live-stock operations. In this in- 
stance, the concentration in this form 
Was not over-extended, for the 
majority of these loans were true 
agricultural loans and had a high 
degree of ‘‘turnover,’’ so this aggre- 
gate had a satisfactory liquid posi- 
tion. 

It can readily be seen, however, 
that if a large percentage of these 
loans were ‘‘continuous”’ or ‘‘slow,”’ 
the position of such a bank would be 
unsound. Other types of loans are 
well diversified, in the case shown, 
and quite typical of sound banks in 
such locations. 


How To Make Five Tests For 


Because the heavy local loan de. 
mand was for agricultural purposes, 
one officer in this bank specialized iy 
such loans and had an enviable 
record in maintaining this type of 
loan in a highly liquid position. 


Test 3. Nature of Security 


It will be observed in Table 3 that 
agricultural financing was primarily 
in the form of loans secured by crop 
and chattel or live stock mortgages 
and these two groups represented 
34.8% of the total dollars involved. 

In addition, some of the unsecured 
and endorsed lines were for agriecul- 
tural purposes, but when such loans 
were unsecured, the borrower had an 
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Loan Lines 





Table 1. Size Classification Of Loans 


(Made from the proof tape of the liability ledger of a typical country bank) 


























Table 4. Turnover Of Loan Lines 


(Number of lines over $500 at various rates of turnover) 

















: Individual Individual Individual . 
% of % of . : " Local Agricul- 
Size Group Total Total Total Dollars Total Average fae oe, | eee | ee | ee | te . i 
No. No. $ Loan jroups = Secured by y Insti- and Total > of 
ee BE Best Ptrers ei % of by Marketable Local titteee | Piva tiie Tota! 
Below-$ 100 134 17.4 $ 54.51 Turnover Collateral Collateral Collateral ae siete 
¢ 9 , 5 36 09 s a ed = 
= oo | oe 9 None 12 8 10 5 7 2 (13.0 
500- 1,000 116 15.0 1-5 5 3 3 il 3.4 
1,000- 2,000 77-100 = : . : : ‘ - $3 
2'000- 5.000 58 75 11-15 s 3 2 3 16 5.0 
5,000- 10,000 38 4.9 #4 : : 3 4 20 6.2 
A ’ ‘ . s'on4 ee 21-25 2 ? . 20 6.2 
Over 10,000. 4 44 17,364.56 as 30 ; ° ; - 3 
a a 31-35 3 4 2 10 3.1 
TOTALS 772 100.0 $1,652.51 36-40 4 3 9 2's 
41-45 7 3 3 3 16 5.0 
46-50 2 5 6 13 3.6 
51-55 5 3 1 3 12 3.3 
. ° in 56-60 5 2 2 9 18 5.5 
Table 2. Analysis By Business Of Borrower 61-65 2 > ‘ 13 
P 66-70 5 3 2 2 12 3.7 
(The condition in a typical small country bank, in a mid-western agricultural district) 71-75 4 . 1 ‘ 2.2 
76-80 5 3 2 1 11 34 
All loans of 8500 and over 81-85 3 1 2 3 9 2.8 
86-90 3 3 9 
No. of & of & of 91-95 5 2 4 11 3.4 
Group Loan ‘Total Dollars Total Average 96-99 4 1.3 
Lines No. $ Loan 100 16 10 3 13 7 49 15.2 
Farmers 97 35.2 $249,304.55 41.5 $2,570.15 TOTAL 119 63 37 41 63 323 100.0 
Individual 114 41.3 144,793.68 24.1 1,270.12 — . PRN ERR ETE Hl CAE CRETE na — , 
Retired farmers 14 5.0 39,381.86 6.6 2,812.99 High $247,244.24 $106,764.56 $207,909.93 $121,492.13 $396,491.37 
Local retail stores 12 43 34, 5.8 2,860.47 Low $104,584.31 $ 63,204.62 $100,004.68 $ 33,288.84 $163,354.44 
Contractors 4 14 5.5 8212.15 ——$——— -——_- ———_ ——- 
Local manufacturers 3 1.1 5.2 10,432.58 Turnover : 
Officers and directors 7 2.6 722.3 4.6 0.2 of group 57.8 40.8 51.9 72.6 58.8 
Bankers 3 1.1 12,383.94 2.1 4,127.98 
Auto dealers, garages 7 2.6 9,991.73 1.6 1,427.39 
Professional men 12 4.3 9,729.12 1.6 810.76 
Hotels, restaurant 3 1.1 8,449.89 1.4 2,816.63 
TOTALS 276 100.0 $600,229.13 100 0 $2,174.74 





Table 3. Classification By Nature Of The Security 








Table 5. Relationship Of Deposit Balances 


To Loans 


(Test on loan lines of $500 and over) 











(Analysis of loans in a bank located in a typical county seat city in an agricultural region Range 
as Group Individual Individual Individual Local Agricul- 
All loans of $500 and over %o Not Secured Secured Business tural 
- Deposit Secured by by Insti- and Total © of 
: No &% of Dollars “of Average Balances by Marketable —_ Local tutions Live Stock Total 
Group = Total — Total $ Loan to Loans Collateral Collateral Collateral 
Secured by: None 30 15 8 4 57 17.6 
Chattel mortgage (crop 62 17.4 22.1 $3,423.71 1- 5 38 22 14 6 22 102 31.6 
Real estate (first mortgage 41 11.5 12.9 3,013.37 6-10 12 6 2 6 11 37 11.5 
Chattel mortgage (live stock 27 7.6 12.7 4,502.22 11-15 0) 5 2 2 5 23 7.1 
Real estate (Jr. securities 21 5.9 7.6 3,510.52 16-20 15 8 4 27 8.4 
Mixed collateral 21 5.9 7.5 3,439.05 21-30 2 6 14 4.3 
Local collateral 32 9.0 65 1,941.31 31-40 6 2 S r 
Marketable collateral 21 59 6.0 2,752.90 41-50 3 1 2 6 12 
Warehouse receipts 3 8 4.3 13,733.33 51-60 1 5 6 
Customer's notes rec 4 1.2 1.3 10,303.00 61-70 1 3 l 2 7 
Endorsed 42 11.8 42,104 44 1,002.48 71-100 1 1 3 5 
Unsecured 82 23.0 112,784 11.7 1,375.41 Over 100 6 2 l 7 4 25 
TOTAL 356 100.0 $960,672 100 0 = $2,698.52 TOTAL 119 63 37 41 63 323 100 
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STOP 


Loan 


Losses 


At their source 


HE time to prevent a loss 

is before the loan is made. 
Wisconsin banks have prog- 
ressed rapidly in the develop- 
ment of credit bureaus and the 
secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association here tells 
of credit bureau methods and 
results. 


of Se]e- 


CREDIT bureau, as its name 

indicates, is a voluntary or- 
sanization set up by banks for the 
xchange of credit information, 
hecking of loans and the uncovering 
f duplicate borrowers. 

The eredit bureau has developed 
into two separate types, the city 
yureau and the county bureau. City 
edit bureaus ean best function 
ni ough the instrumentality of clear- 

Shouse associations. 

County banks outnumber city 

nks many times over. They serve 

wider territory. These banks, 
sken by and large, have no well- 
lefined credit policies and lack the 
facilities of credit departments. 

It has been said that a bank may 
live and prosper, if it has a ratio of 
deposits to capital of eight or ten to 
one. This is about the normal pro- 
portion in large cities. In country 
districts we see this ratio greatly ex- 
eeded, particularly in states where 

nay small banks have been organ- 

with capital of $10,000 or $15,- 

i and whose deposit liabilities are 

p heavy. Twenty-five, 30 and 40 
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HE financial statement is not absolute protection against duplicate 

borrowing and the consequent over-extension of loans. The exchange 
of credit information between banks always reveals serious situations 
that have been unknown to the banker. 


By WALL G. COAPMAN 


Secretary, Wisconsin Bankers 
Association 


to one are not uncommon, and one 
ease has been uncovered where there 
were $66 of deposits to one of capital. 

We know that excessive taxation 
of bank stock has to a great degree 
discouraged increases in capital and 
the reduction of this wide spread. 
Nevertheless, when we consider the 
fact that many country banks loan 
50% or more of their deposits locally, 
many of them of the character type 
and without the backing of a finan- 
cial statement, we ean readily see 
that something by way of check on 
credits between banks has come to 
be a necessity. 


How To Start Credit Bureaus 


While the country banker credit 
bureau has thus far had a slow 
growth in many states, there has 
been a rapid advance made in others. 
The usual objections have had to be 
met and overcome. The greatest 
handicap to subdue is lethargy, and 
competition with its accompanying 
distrust. The fear that some bank 
may take advantage of another is a 
bugaboo that has been met in every 
undertaking requiring cooperation. 

Another objection has been that it 
is illegal for banks to exchange in- 
formation concerning borrowers be- 
confiden- 
attorneys have 


ec 


cause these relations are 
tial.’’ Competent 


answered this argument on the 
ground that a bank’s first duty is to 
its depositors and that when deposi- 
tors’ funds are loaned, any means 
may be used to conserve this eredit, 
provided only that the available in- 
formation is not misused by way of 
gossip. 

Again, bankers will say, ‘‘We 
know our borrowers, hence we have 
no duplicators.’” Common - sense 
tells us that the automobile is en- 
larging the boundaries of all trade 
territory, that of banks in common 
with that of stores and other busi- 
ness enterprises, and because of this 
the unprincipled individual will stop 
at nothing in an attempt to secure 
eredit wherever he may obtain it. 
The lack of cooperation between 
banks has caused them to play into 
the hands of the very persons whom 
they should be on guard against. 

Then we hear the argument, ‘‘ We 
take financial statements from our 
eustomers.”” No one would for a 
moment discourage banks from the 
adoption of this sound policy. Com- 
missioners of banking throughout the 
country recommend that financial 
statements be required for all loans 
of $500 or more. The financial state- 
ment, however, is not absolute pro- 
tection. Many states have a “‘ false 
statement’’ statute, but if, as in Wis- 
eonsin, the penalty may be applied 
only when such statement is made 
‘‘designedly,’’ the burden of proof 
is on the bank. Many more state- 
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ments are faulty, due to error on the 
part of the borrower. His shortage 
of memory is notorious. A credit 
bureau can check his statements so 
far as relations with other banks are 
concerned. 

The mechanics of the credit bureau 
is simplicity itself. The first thing is 
to have boards of directors in the 
territory designated adopt a resolu- 
tion empowering some officer to fur- 
nish the bureau with a list of bor- 
rowers and endorsers without reser- 
vation, from time to time as called 
for, to represent the bank at any 
meetings called for under the bureau 
plan, and to obligate the bank to pay 
its prorata share of expense incurred 
to maintain the bureau. And to 
guarantee so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, faithful performance by mem- 
bers, the directors further resolve, 
‘‘That this bank will cooperate with 
any other bank or banks involved in 
any case in which this bank is a 
creditor, and obligate ourselves not 
to take any advantage to ourselves 
because of information obtained 
through this cooperative effort.’’ 


Manager Need Not Be A 
Bank Man 


A meeting of representatives of 
these banks is called, a manager is 
selected and his remuneration deter- 
mined. In most cases, some bank of- 
ficer is chosen, but some very efficient 
managerial work has been performed 
by those not actively engaged in 
banking; for example, city treas- 


HOW A CREDIT 


urers, county clerks, and, in one 
ease, the manager of an insurance 
agency. 

All that is required is the system- 
atic handling of details and some 
talent for organization. In Wiscon- 
sin, the managers receive on an av- 
erage 75 cents per hour, and for the 
first checkup, which includes man- 
ager’s time, equipment and supplies, 
five cents per thousand of loans is 
about the maximum cost per bank. 


How Reports Are Made 


The type of reporting system 
adopted will determine the extent to 
which the bureau functions. On a 
designated date, the banks send the 
manager a set of cards, each one 
bearing the name, occupation and 
address of a borrower or endorser, 
likewise the symbol or key letter of 
the reporting bank. Amounts of 
loans, nature of collateral, ete., are 
never divulged to the manager. 

The manager then sorts these cards 
and reports back to all the members 
a complete list of those who had been 
reported by more than one bank; in 
other words, those who turned out to 
be duplicators. This list shows by 
symbols the banks in which that par- 
ticular person, firm or corporation is 
borrowing. It is then up to the in- 
terested banks to get together, com- 
pare notes and decide for themselves 
what disposition, if any, shall be 
made of those who have obtained ex- 
cessive credit. 

Additional ecard forms are pro- 


BUREAU 


1. On a designated date all banks 
send a card for each loan to the bureau. 


2. Only the name, address and occu- 
pation of the borrower and the symbol 
representing the bank are given. 


3. The cards are sorted and reports 
of duplicate borrowings are made to 


all banks. 


4. The interested banks arrange 
among themselves for a method of 


handling each duplication. 


vided whereby banks may report 
weekly, or at predetermined periods, 
new loans and closed lines, and may 
also make inquiry direct of the man- 
ager in urgent cases. Provision is 
made for warning banks upon the 
appearance of a duplicator at a new 
point, or upon his desiring a loan 
when it cannot be determined from 
the manager’s report whether that 
person be now borrowing from one 
bank. In this way, an applicant 
who might develop into a duplicator 
is stopped at the outset should his 
financial standing not warrant con- 
nection with a second bank. 

Every bank discovers that it has 
duplicators, and by duplicator we 
mean the dangerous type of bor- 
rower. It is admitted that not every 
ease of duplication is serious, for in- 
dividuals and corporations of stand- 
ing are deserving oftimes of more 
eredit than one bank can furnish. 


The Serious Situation Revealed 


We find that county bureaus in 
Wisconsin have reported a percent- 
age of duplicators to total borrowers 
all the way from 10.5% to 25.3%. 
One county that reported a duplica- 
tion of 19.8% of its 6,737 borrowers, 
found 935 in two banks, 262 in three 
banks, 89 in four banks, 32 in five 
banks, 13 in six banks, 3 in seven 
banks and one in eight banks. 

As a result of this disclosure, we 
were informed that ‘‘in many cases 
the banks have notified these bor- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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San Francisco, where many shipments for foreign ports are assembled. 


Loss-Proof Documents 


Questions to be asked by bankers about the documents 
accompanying a draft presented for discount before 
a foreign shipment has been accepted by the buyer. 


Aé America’s foreign customers 
cannot maintain traffic depart- 
ments in America, it should be ob- 
vious that there is a weak element 
and a potential hazard which needs 
special attention in its handling. The 
banker and exporter who are build- 
ing a reputation and a future can 
not gloss over this extremely im- 
portant point in foreign trade. 

Foreign trade has been largely 
built on European customs and sys- 
tems; and we must constantly re- 
member that most European coun- 
tries are comparatively small. 

It has always been the practice of 
the European exporter to follow up 
each shipment until it is at sea. 
Americans must expect to be held 
fully accountable in the same man- 
ner, and, in quoting for delivery out- 
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side the United States, must, in fact, 
arrange for such delivery. Therein, 
however, is the beginning of a point 
which can either make or break the 
exporter and cause serious loss or 
embarrassment to his banker. 

Documents! Again, documents! 
Many instances have occurred in 
which customers in foreign countries 
have found it necessary to take up 
drafts there for goods and merchan- 
dise still on the docks in America. In 
some instances, the products were 
lost by American railways; in some 
instances they were badly damaged 
prior to loading on a steamer for 
transit abroad. 

These and many other items have 
eaused the foreign customers of 
America to become extremely cau- 
tious about accepting drafts until 


they know that the goods they or- 
dered have arrived in perfect condi- 
tion. 

Confidence and commonsense are 
married, or should be, the moment 
the exporter presents his drafts and 
documents to his banker; whether 
for simple collection, or as a dis- 
countable item either with or with- 
out recourse. The various elements 
which lead up to that presentation 
of draft and documents are full of 
pit-falls which have a direct and in- 
direct bearing on the banker, and 
each one ean correctly be covered by 
a rule. 

In those cases where the American 
manufacturer or producer decides to 
absorb also the task of exporting and 
undertakes to deal with merchants 
in foreign ports, engaging in so- 
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called direct trade, it is of the utmost 
importance that he first develop a 
home organization that will per- 
fectly perform the work usually 
handled by the trained exporter. 


Banker’s Question No. 1. 


Has my client an efficient export 
organization, trained in the prepara- 
tion and handling of all 
foreign trade documents 
which must be attached 
to the draft which my 
bank is expected to col- 
lect through our 
foreign correspondent 
bank ? 

The banker cannot 
learn the answer to this 
question by merely con- 
sulting the exporter at 
the counter in the bank. 
Commonsense should 
cause an efficient repre- 
sentative to be sent to 
the offices of the expor- 
ter to verify that his or- 
ganization is letter-per- 
fect against errors in 
foreign trade docu- 
ments. 

In those cases where 
the manufacturer or 
producer ships direct 
from factory or ware- 
house without going 
through the hands of 
any export firm, and 
merely consigns the mer- 
chandise to a forward- 
ing agent to complete 
the transaction, the pos- 
sibilities of error mul- 
tiply themselves at every 
step. 


Banker’s Question 
No. 2. 

Has the forwarding agent, to 
whom my client entrusts his ship- 
ments, that letter-perfect organiza- 
tion which will attend to all details 
of shipping, insurance, and docu- 
ments, so that when those docu- 
ments are attached to the draft which 
my bank is supposed to collect, or 
against which we advance our client 
funds, that either the drafts or mer- 
chandise will not be refused abroad ? 

The banker, especially at inland 
manufacturing and producing cen- 
ters, cannot learn the answer to this 
question without a very complete in- 
vestigation of every portion of the 
service which takes the shipment 
from factory or warehouse and de- 
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livers it on board the steamer. 

The safety valve against losses ac- 
tually requires that both banker and 
his client have that confidence, and 
use that common-sense, which is best 
displayed by knowing beyond any 
question of doubt what constitutes 
perfect foreign trade documents. 

Seeing for one’s self may be a 


Three Questions 


To Ask About Documents — °: 
On Foreign Shipments 


1. Has my client an efficient export organi- 
zation, trained in the preparation and handling 
of all foreign trade documents which must be 
attached to the draft which my bank is expect- 
ed to collect through our foreign correspondent 
bank? 


2. Has the forwarding agent, to whom my 
client entrusts his shipments, that letter-per- 
fect organization which will attend to all 
details of shipping, insurance, and documents, 
so that when those documents are attached to 
the draft which my bank is supposed to collect, 
or against which we advance our client funds, 
that either the drafts or merchandise will not 
be refused abroad? 


3. When a customer of my bank presents 
a foreign draft with documents for collection 
or discount, how can I know that there is no 
error which will cause a loss to my bank or 
customer? 


solid foundation for one’s belief, but 
if the manufacturer, exporter or 
banker who sees, is not qualified to 
accurately interpret each and every 
document, starting with the original 
order from the foreign customer, 
down to the last export document, in- 
cluding the accurate translation or 
de-coding of cabled messages, the 
banker cannot know positively either 
that the documents are perfect or 
that the shipment will not be refused 
because of some hidden error. 


Banker’s Question No. 3. 


When a customer of my bank pre- 
sents a foreign draft with documents 
for collection or discount, how ean I 


know that there is no error which will 
cause a loss to my bank or customer ? 

The only guarantee on this point 
rests either in being able to verify 
each document or in having such ex- 
perts in the employ of the bank who 
can detect the errors before the ship- 
ment has departed from America. 
This should justify the banker see- 

ing each and every docu- 

ment, starting with the 

original cabled or writ- 

ten order, followed by 

the packing list and blue 
prints where machinery 
equipment is in- 
volved, invoices, export 
declaration, certificate of 
origin, consular docu- 
ments or visa, insurance 
policies, and bill of lad- 
ing. 

If the manufacturer 
or exporter presents a 
forwarding certificate or 
inland freight bill of 
lading in lieu of ocean 
bill of lading, the banker 
should know what must 
be done and when, to ex- 
change the former for 
the latter. And even 
though the banker has 
full confidence in the 
technical export staff of 
his customer, he still 
should carefully check 
all documents as the dis- 
tances involved in ex- 
port trade are so great 
that once an error has 
escaped notice, it is ex- 
tremely costly to rem- 
edy it. 

Omissions and inac- 
curacies are bound to 
cause trouble somewhere 
in every export ship- 
ment, usually at the ultimate destin- 
ation. All documents and packages 
should have the same mark of iden- 
tification and the same description. 
Otherwise there may be a loss in an 
insurance or steamship adjustment 
or a fine at the customhouse. 

When machinery is shipped, the 
banker should know whether the 
laws of the country in which the 
foreign customer resides forbid the 
placing of blueprints inside the pack- 
ing cases, or whether they are re- 
quired, or whether such blue prints 
or advertising matter may involve 
excess import duties and the possible 
refusal of the shipment. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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In Kight Sentences 


1. Directors, officers, department heads, and con- 
tact employees bring 90% of the profitable business 


in a campaign. 


2. Members of the staff who do not come in con- 
tact with the public bring 90% of the unprofitable 


business. 


3. Contact employees can be taught to make the 
other man burn with the desire to open a worth- 
while account—but they must be trained with 


respect to all bank services. 


4. It does not pay to set the quota for a campaign 


too low. 


5. It is essential to get the entire force together 


frequently. 


6. The best prizes should be offered for total 
deposits rather than for number of accounts. 


7. Pay no bonuses until the accounts are six 


months old. 


8. Pay no bonuses for accounts with an average 


six months’ balance under $50. 











a holding employee con- 
tests for several years, we ana- 
lyzed results and found that more 
than 90% of the profitable business 
in each contest was brought by direc- 
tors, officers, department heads, and 
those employees whose dealings in- 
volve relations with the public. 

On the other hand, more than 90% 
of the unprofitable business was 
credited to members of the staff 
whose tasks kept them behind the 
scenes. 

We decided that rather than at- 
tempt to make salesmen of bookkeep- 
ers, file clerks, stenographers and 
telephone operators, we would do 
better to concentrate sales education 
in those places where it would pay 
the greatest dividends. 

To this end, there came into exist- 
ence a new organization composed 
of officers and those employees who 
meet the public daily. We called it 
**The Contact Club.”’ 

In its first year of existence, six 
dinners were held and so six major 
departments were enabled to present 
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Years’ i.xperience 








90% of the profitable accounts that come from contests are secured by 
contact employees, department heads, officers, and directors. 


The Contact Club 







By ALLAN B. COOK 


Vice President, Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland 


the story of the services they ren- 
dered and to describe not only the 
way in which these services could be 
sold but also the sort of people who 
should be interested. 

Thusabird’s-eye view of the bank’s 
products and their logical market 
was spread before the men fitted to 
do the selling. 


How The Contest Is Started 


We feel that in The Contact Club 
we have made a sound investment. 

In educating our people to sell the 
bank’s services, we defined salesman- 
ship as, ‘‘the ability to make the 
other man burn with the desire to 
purchase what you have to offer.’’ 
We have found that when properly 
guided and stimulated our Contact 
Club members produce astonishing 
results. 

This education of stimulation is 
best handled, according to our years 
of experience, in the form of con- 
tests and campaigns. 

One of the first things we deter- 
mine at the outset of the contest is 


An Investment 
In New Business 





the quota. In other words, we set a 
mark and then we divide this quota 
among the members of The Contact 
Club. 

We learned long ago that the hip- 
hip-hurrah method of stimulating 
employees to new accounts is of 
doubtful value. It has a tendency to 
concentrate the staff’s attention upon 
quantity of accounts rather than 
upon quality of business produced. 

The Guardian Trust Co. has been 
conducting employees’ campaigns 
for over 20 years and we have tried 
to learn something fundamental out 
of each campaign. We have learned 
that it does not pay to set the quota 
for the campaign too low. We have, 
in fact, been able to put on a success- 
ful eampaign with a goal of $10,000,- 
000 without any financial induce- 
ments of any sort to the members of 
our Contact Club. 


How Inspiration Meetings 
Are Conducted 

It is essential in any 
campaign to get the 


eontest or 
entire force 
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together frequently. The success of 
others is stimulating to those who 
have not done so well and the feeling 
that every one is working at the 
same job is a genuine encouragement 
that all of us need. 

At these meetings reports are read 
and some sound sales suggestions set 
forth. Bulletins are distributed 
every other day. 

Another thing we have learned is 
that the bonuses or 
prizes must be so 
carefully worked out 
that they will en- 
courage the secur- 





bank subtracting the cost of handling. 
Thus you see there were 6,061 un- 
profitable accounts out of a total of 
8,728. These unprofitable accounts 
cost the bank $3,863 in bonuses. 


Revised Bonus Schedule 


This showed us that we needed to 
revise our scale of bonuses and so 
the following year we paid no 
bonuses on accounts with deposits of 


6 Rules For Successful Contests 





ing of profitable ac- 
counts. 

The best prizes 
are always offered 
for total deposits 
rather than for num- 
ber of accounts. The 
person who works on 
the small depositors 
primarily makes a 
showing that is over- 
shadowed by those 
who work on the 
larger and more im- 
portant customers. 

We formerly paid 
the bonuses as soon 
as they were earned, 
but we now require 
that accounts must 
remain on our books 
for six months be- 
fore a bonus is computed. 


How To Hold Contest 


Accounts 


This is another way of insuring 
the bank against paying bonuses on 
accounts that are of little or no 
value to us. 

As an illustration of the import- 
ance of this, let me quote figures on 
the result of the 1924 contest. 

In five weeks our employees 
secured 8,728 new accounts of all 
descriptions with a total in deposits 
of $5,540,236. At that time, our 
rule was that accounts must remain 
on the books for 90 days before a 
bonus was computed. However, 
during the three months following 
this 90 days, 2,173 of these accounts 
were closed. Furthermore, inves- 
tigation revealed that the employees 
obtained 465 accounts of less than 
$5, 3,465 accounts of $5 each, and 
2,131 accounts ranging from $5 to 
$50, the latter figure being approxi- 
mately that at which a savings ac- 
count becomes a source of profit to the 
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iest to handle. 


the public. 


accounts. 


expense. 


6. Make sure that someone is in charge who under- 
stands how to make a campaign a success. 


less than $50. The following sched- 
ule was used. 


BS WB i iciwcacs $ 1.00 
508 t0: ° QOBiiacuew kv 1.50 
Bot tO. - Geer ceciwaes 2.50 
Dt: O° “Fale DSCecc® 5.00 
102 10: BOOS cickaees 7.50 
1001 to) “SOB. ou ciducs 10.00 
2001 @nd more. ....... 15.00 


You ean readily see why members 
of our Contact Club wasted little 
time on accounts under $50. These 
bonuses were paid only on accounts 
that remained on our books six 
months and average balances during 
the six months served as a basis for 
ealeulation. 

This contest was not only more 
profitable to the bank but it was just 
as successful in total business secured 
as the 1924 contest. The bank 
secured just as much money in total 
deposits from this contest as it did 
from the year before and the total 
cost was $5,000 less. 

Moreover, only 4,873 accounts had 
to be eared for whereas in the pre- 
vious contest, there were 8,728. Thus 


1. The short drive is eas- 


2. Concentrate sales edu- or. 
cation on those who meet 


3. Determine the size of 
account that is profitable. 


4. Pay the biggest bonus 
for the largest deposits rather 
than the greatest number of 


5. Eliminate unnecessary 





the expense of servicing the accounts 
was less. 

In 1926, the same bonus and prize 
rules were used and 3,585 units of 
new business were secured with total 
deposits of $6,535,423. The cost of 
this new business was only $2,800. 

In 1927, merchandise prizes were 
substituted for cash prizes. An 
automobile was the prize for the 
member of the Contact Club who 
led all the others in 
dollar volume. The 
second prize was @ 
Frigidaire refriger- 
ator. The third 
prize was the choice 
of a Vacuette or a 
Royal vacuum clean- 
These prizes 
were displayed in 
the bank lobby 
throughout the con- 
test, thus arousing 
publie interest as 
well as creating an 
incentive for the 
staff to do its best. 

This contest re- 
sulted in 5,154 ae- 
counts totaling $6,- 
464,000. This was 
in addition to bond 
sales, trust business 
and other items 
worth several mil- 
lions more, and the 
expense of the con- 
test was less than it had ever been 
before. 

For years, all contests had been 
held in Mareh and April over a 
period of five weeks. In the fall of 
1927, a three months’ campaign was 
organized in honor of our president’s 
tenth anniversary as the bank’s 
chief executive. 


$10,000,000 Secured Without 
Bonuses Or Prizes 


Directors, officers and Contact 
Club members, who comprised about 
25% of the bank’s employees, joined 
together in an effort to add ten mil- 
lion dollars that they might make a 
present of a deposit increase of 100 
million dollars to the president dur- 
ing the decade he has held that office. 


Meetings were held every two 
weeks. At these, various sales prob- 
lems were presented for discussion, 
together with demonstrations of the 
solutions. There were no teams. It 


was a case of each man for himself. 
No bonuses were offered, nor were 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Fried cooperative plan of adver- 

tising was recently put over by 
the clearing house banks of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The slogan for the campaign is 
‘**The kind of interest that cannot be 
written in a pass book.’’ And, as the 
slogan implies, its primary object is 
to secure savings accounts for the 
members of the Richmond Clearing 
House Association. 

It was felt that great good could 
be accomplished by a cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign through the local 
newspapers to educate people to the 
advantage of the many services ren- 
dered by banks. It was considered 
desirable to educate people to the 
realization that these banks ren- 
der services in many lines which ex- 
tend through life, and which through 
trust company service, extend 
through generations. 

The Clearing House selected a 
committee of three: Littleton Fitz- 
gerald, Jr., chairman; Jesse Wood, 
vice president of the State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., and W. P. Ryland, 
vice president of the First National 
Bank. Upon the committee’s recom- 
mendation, Staples & Staples, adver- 
tising agents, of Richmond, were 
selected to prepare the campaign to 
run six months, at a cost of $12,000, 
the expense to be borne by the par- 
ticipating banks. 


Wholesale Savings Promotion 


Benefits Nine Richmond Banks 


By LITTLETON FITZGERALD, JR. 


Manager, New Business Department, American Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


have each found a place in the series, 
which has included both men and 
women and, in one instance, a young 
boy. 

The campaign was successful from 
the start. Enlarged reprints of the 
advertisements run in the newspa- 





| FTY-POUR years ago this mere youngster arrived im 
} Richmond. ft was neccesary that he find work at ome 


He secured » jab as errand hoy in» department store at 
| a salary of $96.00 0 vear with room and board. At the cud of 
| the fest year he had saved $90.00 of his salary. Followed 
twenty years, shes he continued to save a gucd part of bis 
earnings. 











Perhaps you know this Richmond man. . . .- 











claim their superior knowledge and 
inquiries are frequent in clubs, on 
the streets and in the homes of Rich- 
mond, ‘‘Who is the Richmond man 
this week?’’ 

Those in charge of this cooperative 
effort hope to extend it to other pur- 





a Men's Furnehungs Shop, A banker, watching his jor 

grew. acured him of additional financial apport. Cum 
stant atteeteon of the owner te thi. new busses. was demanded 
during the first five years, Not even for weal could he eave 
the store. So hir gawd wife cowked and browght them to bim 
Uere times a day 


Bp: 1995 cmoush capital bed heen aeeumuloted to start 

















































If what vou save today is to be the foundation of the fortune you expect to 
have tomorrow — then you will surely need the services that only a commercial 
bank can render. Keep your savings in one of these Clearing House banks. 


Richmond Clearing House Banks 


Cente Naviona Bawk 
} Purest & Mencnavrs Nyriosat. Basa 
Savincs Basa of Ricnwove 





It was decided that a short history 
of those successful citizens of Rich- 
mond in all walks of life, who had 
started in the city with small means, 
should be given in the form of an 
illustrated strip, under the eaption, 
“Do you know this Richmond man Earner te art 
(or woman) ?’’ the name of the citi- Bi eared gt 4. 
zen whose business career was thus 
presented being, of course, withheld. 

The stories have covered prac- 
tically all of the representative in- 
dustries of Richmond. Wholesalers, 
jobbers, and retailers have been 


Sout Recawesp Bava 
Stave Prastens Basa & Trt st Co. 
Union Bava & Fepenat Trest Co 


Weer Eve Bana 
Amenicas Bank & Tavst Co. 
Bask oF Commace & TRt sts 












One of a series of advertisements illustrating ‘‘The kind of interest that 
cannot be written in a passbook” which have been issued by the members of 
the Richmond Clearing House Association in a cooperative plan. 






pers are displayed in the lobbies of 
the cooperating banks. 





pose and have in mind a campaign 
for education in trust service, wills, 








featured. A beauty parlor, a letter 
writing concern, a leaded glass 
eraftsman, and a cafeteria owner 
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The campaign has assumed the 
phase of a contest, and those who 
have guessed right are quick to pro- 








insurance trusts, ete., and for larger 
balances in banks and the resultant 
advantage for better credit. 
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11,508 Increased Balances 


when the cost of operating a bank was explained 


HERE were 13,305 depositors 

with balances under $50 in the 
banks of Lee and Itawamba counties, 
Mississippi before the forming of a 
clearing house association. 

Within two months after the as- 
sociation was formed, 11,508 of these 
depositors had increased their bal- 
ances or reduced the number of 
checks written against their ac- 
counts to meet the rules of the clear- 
ing house association. 

During the same period, 2% of the 
bad accounts discontinued their 
banking business, which was an 
added advantage to the bank. Dur- 
ing this same period, 1,531 depositors 
paid a service charge. 

All of this improvement was 
brought about by advertising. The 
banks advertised cooperatively. 

This advertisement, after announc- 
ing the formation of the clearing 
house association, explained the 
losses the banks had suffered from 
small accounts. An important item 
in the preparation of this advertising 
campaign was that the bank assumed 
all responsibility for the past. No 
blame was placed upon depositors at 
all. 

The advertisement stated that an 
analysis of the accounts of the banks 


FIRST: 
Charge— 


SECOND: 
Charge— 


THIRD: 


There WILL be a Service | 
Charge— 


There will be NO Service 
Charge— 


There will be NO Service 


There will be NO Service 


There will be NO Service 
Charge— 


By E. B. KAY 


What One Bank 
Reported 


“We had, during the first 
month, 52 accounts closed. 
These accounts had an av- 
erage balance of $19. During 
the same period, we opened 
46 new accounts with an 
average balance of $60. We 
are perfectly satisfied with 
this exchange. 

“We have had only two 
complaints, and one was 
from a man whose account 
was always overdrawn. We 
believe this is the best thing 
our banks have ever put on. 
In fact, we do not see why 
the banks have not come to 
the service charge before.” 

Vv v 
in the association revealed that 13,- 
305 had balances of less than $50 
and 9,380 had balances of less than 
$10. 

The advertisement said, ‘‘We ap- 


preciate every account on our books 
and thank each customer for the 
business given us, whether the ac- 
count has been large or small. Our 
customers are not responsible for the 
loss the bank has sustained in the 
handling of their accounts. We, the 
banks, are responsible in a very large 
measure. We have not explained as 
we should to our customers in our 
solicitation for business that it is 
necessary for them to carry a reason- 
able balance to their credit at all 
times to compensate the bank for 
the handling of the account. 

‘We acknowledge full responsi- 
bility of this and take this oppor- 
tunity of so advising our customers 
and friends. Our banks have all 
solicited and accepted business which 
has been handled by them at a loss 
and on account of so soliciting and 
accepting this business, we have had 
to pay the penalty. 

‘* Analyses made by various banks 
show that a checking account with 
a balance under $50 and against 
which a number of checks have been 
drawn, is handled at a loss by the 
bank. It costs a bank to handle un- 
profitable accounts just the same as 
it costs to handle a good account. 

(Continued on page 43) 


If your Balance Fr: 


$50 during any month. 


Even if your balance goes Wao we f 
if you do not give more hast aie 


checks each month. 


If your Balance is below $50 and you 


give no checks during the month. 


Should. your Balance go 
and you give more than three cheeks 
during the month. 


{ ¢ Against Savings Accounts, Accounts 


below $50 


ARs 


of religious, charitable or ie, > 
organizations. 


Lee County Clearing House ‘Association : 


This method of selling the service charge idea made depositors like it. 
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No. 2 in the Farm Financing Series 


The farmer grows crops to feed the multitudes. The local banker knows the farmer’s situation 
and has local money in trust to finance local enterprise. It is natural that the best interests of the 
whole community are served when the purchase of farm machinery is financed at the local bank. 


“We Favor Local Financing” 


Says This Manufacturer 


HE banking operation in connec- 

tion with the purchase of any 
merchandise naturally flows to the 
banking institution patronized by 
the purchaser. 

The manufacturer and seller of 
merchandise always has the problem 
of having his business sufficiently 
capitalized to carry on the operations 
of purchase, and fabricating of mate- 
rials into the completed article, and 
financing the inventory of his mer- 
chandise until sale can be made. 

If he lacks sufficient capital of his 
own to complete this 
circle, he applies to his 
banking connections 
for temporary loans to 
see him through his 
season. 

In a similar way, 
ordinarily, the pur- 
chaser of merchandise, 
if lacking temporarily 


business. 
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By MELVIN W. ELLIS 


President, Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 


the funds for the purchase, applies 
to his bank for a loan for such length 
of time as may be necessary for him 
to realize from the usefulness of the 
purchase, or otherwise, the funds 
with which to liquidate the obliga- 
tion. 

For many years, the rapid de. 
velopment of our agricultural sec- 
tions made it impractical for the 
local banks to finance the purchase 
by their farmer customers of the 
requisite implements to operate their 
lands. Out of this grew the custom 


NOME local bankers have thought that manu- 
S facturers prefer to finance the sale of 
equipment to farmers. As a matter of fact, manu- 
facturers do not want to engage in the banking 
Here is a definite statement on the sub- 
ject by the president of one of the larger companies. 
3ankers should benefit from all local financing. 


for the farm implement manufac- 
turer to not only finance his own 
operations, including the purchase 
and fabrication of raw material and 
earrying of inventory for sale, but 
as well to carry the farmer on his 
purchase until such season, or sea- 
sons, as he could conveniently liqui- 
date. 


Equipment Fosters Farmer 


Growth 


From the purchase of this equip- 
ment, the farmer has, of course, been 
able to make great 
strides in his produc- 
tion per-man-hour and 
to prosper, and pay 
for his equipment, and 
largely for his lands; 
and the community 
around him has de- 
veloped and grown in 


their 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Night Ligh 


NASMUCH as modern banks are 

public buildings that add charae- 
ter to any community, it is fitting 
that they should be made prominent. 

It is also fitting that the bank itself 
should benefit from the prominence 
and character of its building. In 
fact, many thousands of dollars are 
spent each year in adding character 
to bank buildings. In many eases, 
a bank is the largest, most artistic, 
and best-known building in the com- 
munity. 

One way that the building may be 
popularized is to light it at night. 
There are a number of ways of 
illuminating the exterior, and more 
ways are being developed as time 
2oes on. 

Perhaps the most common, least 
expensive, and easiest method to 
install is the flooding of the front of 
the building with flood lights placed 
upon light poles along the curb. The 
picture at the top of this page illus- 
trates this method as used by the 
Home Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 

Twelve flood lights of 500 Watts 
each contrast the illuminated first 
floors sharply with the upper, un- 
lighted portion of the building, and 
increase the advertising value of the 
attractive exterior of the building. 
The shadows above help to empha- 





ILOOD lights mounted on the lamp standards illuminate the front 





of the building of the Home Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, greatly 


size the lighted portions below. 
If the building has a tower, flood 


lighting may 
be most effec- 
tive when it is 
handled as is 
the lighting of 
the tower of 
the building 
occupied by 
the Guardian 
Trust Co. of 
Houston, 
Texas. A night 
picture is also 
reproduced on 
this page. 
Flood lights 
are located on 
the roof of the 
building itself 
in positions 
that light cer- 
tain portions 
of the tower to 
best advantage. 

Inside the 
eupola, which 
is made up of 
columns _ sup- 
porting a roof, 
flood lights are 
so located as to 


ting 


increasing the advertising value of the bank’s handsome exterior. 


TOWER offers a wonderful opportunity for 

lighting effects as shown by this example, 
which is the tower of the building occupied by 
the Guardian Trust Co., Houston, Texas. 
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Popularizes The Building 
Develops Community Pride 


Makes The Bank Grow 


illuminate the ceiling brightly. The 
columns themselves are not so bright, 


and this gives 
a silhouette ef- 
fect that is 
most pleasing. 

The dome is 
lighted with 
cireles of bare 
globes. This 
gives an effect 
different from 
the flood lights. 
The whole 
thing is sur- 
mounted by a 
large lantern. 

The lights 
and shadows 
furnish a con- 
trast which 
produces a 
very beautiful 
effect. In al- 
most no other 
way can a bank 
bring itself to 
the attention 
of so many 
people as by 
this appeal to 
their aesthetic 
senses. 
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Net Earnings Doubled 


By Account Analysis 


Manager, Banking Division, Edward R. Burt & Co., Chicago 


UT little more than a year ago 

one of the banks in a community 
with some ten or twelve commercial 
banks—it holds State Charter No. 1, 
by the way—was a struggling insti- 
tution. 

Like thousands of 
other small banks, 
its problem present- 
ed difficulties. The 
reconstruction peri- 
od following the war 
left it with reduced 
earnings and heavy 
operating expenses. 
Satisfactory divi- 
dends were out of 
the question. 

Today that same 
bank boasts earnings 
of nearly 25% on its 
total invested capi- 
tal or about 40% on 
the capital stock. 

Two or three years 
ago the cashier of 
this bank was confronted with the 
necessity of finding some new means 
of increasing the bank’s revenues. 
The accepted methods had been tried, 
one after another, with indifferent 
results. New account campaigns 
only increased the losses. Interest 
rates on loans were practically fixed 
and the rate of interest paid on sav- 
ings was at the minimum. 

What other means could be em- 
ployed ? 

Either operating costs must be 
reduced or gross earnings must be 
increased without a corresponding 
increase in expenses. 


Commercial 
Savings 
Real Estate 
Trust 
Collections 


Records Inadequate 


In searching for a solution to the 
problem, it dawned upon the bank’s 
eashier that while the bank’s records 
were modern and as complete as the 
average well managed bank they 
supplied but little information re- 
garding the bank’s earnings and no 
key to the reduction of costs or in- 
crease of revenues. 

The first problem then was to de- 
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DEPARTMENT 


Safety Deposit 
Invested Capital 


By C. M. DOPLER 


termine accurately and definitely 
just where the profits came from 
and what operations dissipated the 
gross earnings. 

It was evident that no effort could 


Profit and Loss by Departments 


in a Typical Bank 


PERCENTAGES 


PROFIT OR Loss To bras 


CaPITAL 


Loss 
Profit 
Profit 
Loss 
Profit 
Loss 
Profit 


$11,000.00 
28,000.00 
9,000.00 
2,300.00 
8,000.00 
800.00 
17,000.00 


2.2% 
5.5% 
1.8% 
0.5% 
1.5% 
0.1% 
3.4% 


be made to increase the number of 
profitable transactions until the 
character of the transactions that re- 
sulted profitably was definitely de- 
termined, nor could the losses be 
curtailed or turned into profits until 
the transactions that caused the losses 
had been identified. 

The work of gathering the figures 
was begun. Naturally with un- 
trained men and no precedents to 
follow, the work was slow and 
tedious. 

At the end of six months, the first 
analysis had been completed, but in 
the meantime new information had 
come to light. Application of the 
figures had disclosed numerous in- 
accuracies and finally the entire 
analysis was rejected and the work 
begun anew. 

But eventually workable figures 
were developed and the solution of 
the problem began to unfold. 


What An Analysis Showed 


These figures disclosed that the 
bank’s net profits were practically 


all earned directly by the invested 
capital (capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits). The savings de- 
partment and one or two other 
divisions of the bank were profitable, 
but the losses in the 
commercial depart- 
ment offset these and 
left the net result 
quite unsatisfactory. 

It was apparent 
that the commercial 
department required 
immediate attention 
and the next prob- 
lem was to determine 
definitely just what 
eaused the losses. 
Nothing was left to 
guess, but each class 
of transaction was 
analyzed. 

The loans 
investments were 
classified and the 
net profits, operat- 
ing costs and losses on each class 
were definitely determined. Adop- 
tion of a balanced loans and invest- 
ment policy resulted in a material 
improvement in the net revenue on 
the earning assets. 

Modern and efficient methods and 
equipment, improved systems and 
elimination of duplicate and un- 
necessary operations effected im- 
portant savings. 


To 
DEPosITs 
1.0% 
1.5% 


and 


Only One Account Out of 
Five Profitable 


Analysis of the checking accounts 
disclosed that but 20% of them were 
profitable and that the actual losses 
on the others totaled thousands of 
dollars. 

Obviously, here was an oppor- 
tunity for real headway. If these 
unprofitable accounts could be made 
to produce but a fair profit, the 
bank’s total net earnings would be 
doubled. 

Further analyses disclosed that the 
average balances in these checking 
accounts were about a quarter of the 
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pre-war averages, and that each de- 
positor was making two or three times 
as much use of the bank’s facilities. 
Coupled with higher salaries and 
more costly supplies these conditions 
caused nearly 80% of the checking 
accounts to result in a loss for the 
bank. 

It was evident that the bank was 
selling its most valuable service at 
far less than cost or giving it away 
free. 

The service upon which it should 
earn its revenue, its ‘‘stock in 
trade,’’ a service that could be per- 
formed by no other existing agency 
was producing no profit. 


Immediately a simple system for 
determining the operating costs and 
earnings of each checking account 
was evolved. A large percentage of 
the accounts, it was found, made 
relatively few deposits and these ac- 
counts were analyzed 
on the basis of checks 
paid. Accounts that 
were unquestionably 
profitable were not 
analyzed. <A few of 
the larger accounts 
with great activity 
were analyzed in com- 
plete detail and a 
short analysis plan 
was evolved for the 
rest. 


While some addi- 
tional labor was in- 
volved in these anal- 
yses, the cost was so 
small in comparison 
with the added 
revenue as to be dis- 


regarded. MISCEL. 


How Loss Was 
Turned Into Profit 





month. The earnings on his account, 
is credited on the ‘‘bill’ and the rest 
is charged to the account. 

In each instance, before the first 
charge was made to any customer’s 
account, the plan was fully explained 
to him, he was shown just why a 
charge was necessary on his account 
and the balance required to compen- 
sate the bank. He was given the 
privilege of increasing his balance or 
paying for the excess service. 

Some accounts with large balances 
pay from $40 to $300 a month each. 
Hundreds of accounts are charged 
smaller amounts and the total 
charges collected aggregate $18,000 
a year. 

Surprising as it may seem, deposi- 
tors as a rule were quite willing to 
pay the charges when the plan was 
explained to them and less than half 
a dozen withdrew their accounts, 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ACCOUNT FOR’ MONTH OF_____duly S19. 29 


SERVICE PERFORMED: 
cHecxs paip______ 20 ar 4% cents each 


iT=ms pepositen__1020 AT 2% CENTS EACH 


NUMBER OF perosirs_28 _ ATS CENTS EACH 


SPECIAL CHECKS SUPPLIED. 


ANALYSIS OF ACCOUNT: 


AVERAGE DAILY BALANCE 





A price, based upon 
actual cost plus a fair 
profit, was determined 
for each transaction. 
The cost of mainte- 
nance on each account, 
paid checks, drafts, 
cashier’s checks, trans- 
it items, clearing and 
‘fon us’’ checks de- 
posited, etc., was care- 
fully determined and 
a profit added. 

Each month now, 
the unprofitable de- 
positor receives a 
‘*bill’’ for the service 
rendered during the 
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AMT. IN PROCESS OF COLLECTION|_. 


DAILY AVERAGE UNCOLLECTED lies | 


CD PG tel 


AVERAGE EARNING BALAN 


EARNINGS: 


1 MONTH AT S® A YEAR. 
MISCEL 


7 7 
TOTAL EARNINGS_____ 


WE CHARGE YOUR ACCOUNT. 


Form 4—Edward R. Burt & Co., Chicago 





Customers receiving bills like this build up their accounts and soon make 
bills unnecessary. More deposits are gained than lost by this method of 
scientific charges for service. 








despite the fact that 12 competing 
banks were ready to accept the ac- 
counts without making any charges. 

As a matter of fact, it has been 
found easier to educate the unprofit- 
able depositor on this plan than to 
‘*sell’’ the idea of the $1 monthly 
‘penalty charge.’’ 

Other divisions of the bank were 
analyzed in detail and wherever 
losses were indicated, steps were 
taken to turn the unprofitable trans- 
actions into profitable business. 

It is interesting to note that three 
competing banks, seeing the almost 
phenomenal increase in earnings and 
the entire absence of criticism, have 
decided to inaugurate similar plans. 


Activity Charges Make 
Accounts Profitable 


In many other communities banks, 
both individually and by groups, 
have found that un- 
profitable checking 
accounts can be 
turned into profitable 
business without any 
adverse results, and 
commercial depart- 
ments that were form- 
erly operated at a loss 
frequently become the 
most profitable de- 
partment of the bank. 

Many depositors 
increase the balances 
in their accounts so 
that the earnings pay 
for the service they 
require, others pay 
the charge and rarely 
indeed do they object 
when the plan has 
been properly ex- 
plained to them. 

Even customers of 
other departments 
and those carrying 
large savings accounts 
either increase their 
checking balances or 
willingly pay for the 
excess of service. 

Needless to say the 
effect on the bank’s 
net earnings is im- 
portant and, since in- 
auguration of the ac- 
tivity charge plan is 
usually accompanied 
by greater total de- 
posits, its rapid adop- 
tion by progressive 
banks is far from sur- 
prising. 
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A NEW FLAG FLIES 


AROUND THE WORLD TODAY 
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The Oliver 
Superior Deep 
Furrow Drill 


This new tool repre- 
sents the greatest 
contribution to wheat 
farming in thedryland 
territory in a decade 

. . greater even than 
the combine. 


Because it prepares 
a seed bed that holds 
the moisture in the soil 
and stops soil drifting, 
this drill has actually 
increased the yield of 
wheat, in some cases 
as much as 50% over 
neighboring fields 
tilled identically, but 
planted by ordinary 
methods. 


This is the first of a series of 
advertisements to explain the 
ideals of the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Sales Company. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE NOVEMBER, 1929 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HERE'S a new flag flying over the homes of four companies around 

the world today. ... It is the flag of the Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company, a new organization uniting the strength of four of the oldest 
and largest builders of farming equipment. It bears the 
name of Hart-Parr, Nichols & Shepard, Oliver and 
American Seeding. . . . Hart-Parr, founders of the 
tractor industry, since 1896, have acquired the ever- 
lasting good will of thousands of completely satisfied 
owners. ... Nichols & Shepard, whose combines and 
Red River Special separators have set the standards 
for grain separation machinery since 1848. . . . Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works, since 1855, have shown the 
world how plows, seeding and tillage tools should be 
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made. .. . American Seeding, an organization that 26 
years ago united five companies whose manufacture of quality seeding 
tools ran back to the beginning of agricultural machinery history. . . . 
These four companies now are the Oliver Farm Equipment Company— 
an organization with the strength of youth, the reliability of maturity, 
the experience of generations. Its ownership is largely held, its opera- 
tion is directed, by those who led the individual companies to their 
great success, who have kept faith with the farmers of the world. . 
In service to farmers around the world, the new company sees and 
seizes a great opportunity. It aims to provide a complete line of 
machinery so that all equipment on the farm can be of Oliver quality— 
and no one can buy machinery of higher quality. 
TRACTORS =  THRESHERS , COMBINES . PICKER-HUSKERS 
PLOWS - PULVERIZERS - PLANTERS - SEEDERS - DRILLS 


FALLOVATORS + HARROWS - CULTIVATORS 
LISTERS - SPREADERS 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 
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IDEAS ON BANK BUILDINGS 





A spirit of modernism is the dominating factor in The Louisville Trust Co. building. 


(Designed and built by The St. Louis Bank Building and Equipment Co.) 


so advanced that it will outlive most other buildings erected in 1929. 


Equipment and design are 


is Will Be Modern In 1959 


By J. S. MOSS 


New Business Department, The Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HE Louisville Trust Co. of Louis- 

ville, has recently constructed a 
new home in which modernism is the 
keynote. 

The front of the new building is 
executed in modified French Art 
Moderne for practicability and 
typifies the spirit of modernism 
which dominates the institution. The 
entrance proper is cast of solid 
bronze, with one collapsible revolv- 
ing door, and one service door on 
each side to adequately care for ex- 
ceptional crowds. The Kentucky 
limestone facings, with granite base 
are emblematic of the solidity of this 
45-year-old institution. 

The floor of the lobby is inlaid, and 
consists of black Belgium marble 
strips. Light squares of domestic 
‘l'ravertine from Minnesota and dark 
squares of imported Travertine from 
Mt. Vesuvius make a beautiful floor 
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covering. Travertine is _ volcanic 
rock, or lava. 

Balustrades of solid black and gold 
marble lead to the Bond, Indus- 
trial Loan, Insurance, Trust, and 
Women’s Departments. The foyer 
of the vault, at the foot of the stairs, 
has been termed outstanding in its 
beauty and design. The walls of the 
foyer are black and gold marble. 

The main banking room is in 
‘‘Ttalian Renaissanece,’’ as indicated 
by the massive columns, with a high- 
ly eolored ceiling. Bank fixtures, 
erilles, and lighting fixtures, are of 
solid bronze in Art Moderne treat- 
ment. Wainsecoting and matched 
paneling are of American Walnut. 

Private offices on the first floor 
have random wall panels of African 
Walnut and a block ceiling design. 

On the Mezzanine, which is 14 feet 
above the main floor, may be seen at 


close range the embossed coins and 
other carvings emblematic of the 
banking business. Here also the ex- 
quisite frescoed ceiling may be 
viewed to the greatest advantage. 

In the vestibule of the building 
there is cream-colored St. Genevieve 
marble, bordered with Egypt’s deep 
black and gold marble. Here also is 
located the Night Depository, a re- 
ceptacle for those who wish to make 
deposits when the bank is closed. 
Sliding solid bronze doors separate 
the vestibule from the lobby of the 
main banking room. These doors 
may be locked without in any way 
interfering with patrons wishing to 
vo to the other floors. 

The Louisville Trust Co. is in joint 
ownership with the National Bank 
of Kentucky, forming the largest 
financial unit at the ‘‘Gateways To 
The South.’’ 
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one operation with the new Amer- 
ican Endorsing Machine. As the 
adding machine operator lists checks 
on the adding machine, he simply drops 
them into the machine—and the 
Endorser does the rest, automatically 
stacking the endorsed checks in the 
same order they are listed. No checks 
can be “skipped’”—none can get a 
wrong endorsement—you can work 
right up to the last minute for clear- 
ings and transit. 
Eliminate noisy, smeary,time-wasting 


Yo can now list and endorse in 






You Can Save 
ney in 3 Ways 
with American Machines 


I-Check Endorsing 


hand-stamping of checks. List and en- 
dorse in less time than it formerly took 
just to list. Equip your bank with the 
Endorser that is making money and 
saving money for banks large and small 
throughout the country —whose pa- 
tented refinements have revolutionized 
bank transit work. Price, about $200., 
depending on the expense of manufac- 
turing your die. 

Mail the coupon below for a free 
illustrated copy of “How Banks Large 
and Small Are Saving Money on Check 
Endorsing.” No obligation. 















2-Cheek Signing 


N THE same way the new American Endorser is 
used for endorsing, you can now also use it for 
signing voucher, cashier’s, exchange and trust de- 

partment checks and certificates of deposit. All that is 
needed is an extra die —dies are quickly interchanged 
and cost but a few dollars. 

It permits you to sign and verify in less time than it 
formerly took just to verify. After comparing the fin- 
ished check to the voucher or other record, instead of 
turning the check completely over and stopping every 
so often to arrange the pile, you merely drop it into 
the machine —and the machine does the rest, auto- 
matically stacking the checks in their correct order. 


6=Check Caneelling 


INS and clips concealed in checks too 
often dull, bend or break perforator 
needles. And how annoying it is for 
the small bank with only one perforator 
to be without the machine while it is in 
the factory for repairs! 
American needles are 55% stronger 
than ordinary perforating machine 
needles, and besides this additional 





strength, any clerk can easily and quickly 
install new American needles in the 
American No. 22 or larger models. 

If your machine is punching illegible 
cancellations, just send us a sample of 
the perforation it makes. That’s all we 
need. We'll quote you a liberal trade-in 
offer that will put an end to your perfora- 
tor troubles. Use the coupon below. 













*““The Modern Way Is the American Way”’ 


AREERECAR 


ENDORSING - SIGNING - CANCELLING 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR Co. - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO « Established 1910 
—————— Cae ee ee 
611 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 



























Please send me, without obligation, complete 
details on (1) The New American Endorser and Signer, 
and the () Hand, ( Foot-Power, [) Automatic Elec- 
trie Perforators, with a 1) Quotation on your trade-in 
allowance on our old perforating machine, a sample 
impression of which is enclosed herewith. 
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The crack shot of the police department placed three steel jacketed bullets in the same place on 
er glass. Only the first layer was cracked. This demonstration was given wide 
publicity. 


Bandit Protection Advertised 


To Make It More Effective 


E believe that one of the most 

important items in bank pro- 
tection is to let every one know just 
what precautions have been taken. 
Consequently, we took important 
steps to advertise the fact that our 
branches are protected against bandit 
attack. 

We had several serious hold-ups, 
which not only resulted in money 
losses but greatly demoralized our 
banking staff. They also had a bad 
effect upon our customers. 

After our bank offices were 
equipped with bullet-resisting glass, 
bullet-proof wire screens and sheets 
of steel plates with electric locks on 
the doors, we staged a demonstration 
and test and saw to it that this was 
made known to all of our employees, 
to our bank directors, and to the 
community in general. 

We had samples of the bullet- 
proof glass mounted in a wooden 
frame and arranged with the chief 
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By WALTER DISTELHORST 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


of police to set this up in the police 
revolver range to be shot at by the 
erack shots of the police department. 

We had a number of our employees 
present at this test and also several 
newspaper photographers and re- 
porters. The police captain first used 
a .45 caliber automatic, shooting a 
steel jacket bullet. He stood 15 
paces from the target and drove 
three bullets into the same spot with- 
out serious damage. 

The glass is made in three layers. 
The first layer was cracked but did 
not shatter. The other layers were 
not even touched. 

The other sample was fired at in 
the same way, but the shots were 
placed in different positions on the 
glass and the glass was not even 
eracked. 

The police captain then fired a .38 
caliber Smith & Wesson using a lead 
bullet. The result was only a small 
mark on the surface. 


This test received splendid publi- 
city in the daily newspapers with 
photographs. The frame containing 
the two samples of glass has been 
continuously displayed in windows 
of our various branches since. 

Aceompanying this display are 
flashlight photographs taken in the 
revolver range and a printed panel 
describing the details of the test, as 
well as the newspaper stories. 

These flashlights were also ex- 
hibited at a meeting of the directors 
of our bank and details of the shoot- 
ing test were explained. 

Our employees all have a feeling 
of safety now and the effect is also 
noticeable among our customers, No 
one expects that an attempt will be 
made on any of our offices thus 
equipped, for a bandit is at a great 
disadvantage. The employees inside 
the cages can shoot through port 
holes without being in danger of be- 
ing shot themselves. 
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check with a 


thousand barriers 


Every Todd Greenbac Check 
carries hidden beneath its hand- 
some, intricately patterned surface 
more than a thousand defenses 
against the crook. Immediately, at 
the touch of acid or ink eradicator, 
many impressions of the word 
“Void” leap out, cancel the check 
and frustrate the forger. What a 
remarkable protection for your 
funds! A check that cancels itself 
as soon as danger threatens! Todd 
Greenbac Check it is—the only 
check with this marvelous defense 
against alteration. 

Todd Greenbac Checks with their 
patented self-canceling feature pre- 
vent change of payee’s name, date 
and number. Their manufacture is 
carefully guarded to prevent the 
possibility of counterfeiting. 

By a secret process, interlocking 
patterns of several colors are used to 
form a beautifully finished surface 
in which are concealed the thou- 
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sand and more imprints of “Void.” 
Greenbac paper is never sold in 
blank sheets but is lithographed 
and printed only to individual order 
—and delivered under seal to the 
customer. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are made 
of the highest quality paper and 
have the individuality of a personal 
bank-note. Yet the price of these 
attractive, safe checks is moderate. 
Let a Todd representative in your 
city demonstrate the Greenbac. Or 
return the coupon for complete in- 
formation. The Todd Company, 


. LODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 





against alteration 















































Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole mak- 
ers of the Protectograph, the new 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 

Because Todd users qualify as preferred 
risks they enjoy discounts of from 25 to 


60% of standard premiums for forgery 
insurance. 





THE TODD COMPANY 

Protectograph Division 

1137 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information 

about Todd Greenbac Checks. 
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anagement The Keynote 
Of 1929 A. B. A. Convention 


IT was interesting to 

compare the spirit in 
which the American bank- 
ers gathered at San Fran- 
cisco with that which 
animated them at their 
national convention in 
Los Angeles, three years ago. Then, 
the difference of opinion on branch 
banking as a proper, or even permis- 
sible development, was so sharp that 
it carried discussion beyond the 
bounds of good nature on more than 
cne oceasion. Last month those most 
favorable to branch banking were 
more notable in number, and the 
opinion that branch and chain bank- 
ing is demanded in many situations 
seemed to sway more minds. 


The conditions which have called 
branch banking into necessity were, 
however, almost universally de- 
plored. As one banker put it, ‘‘we 
had a condition some ten years ago 
where there were a good many more 
banks in the United States than there 
were bankers, and since a lot of so- 
called bankers declined to make real 
bankers of themselves, absorptions 
and failures were as certain as sun- 
rise.’’ 
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Left to right, John G. Lonsdale, president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust De 
Stephenson, president St. Joseph Loan and Trust Co., South Bend, Ind., 
vice president, and Harry J. Haas, vice president of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, second vice president of the A. B. A. 


Co., St. Louis, new president of the A. B. A., 


High Lights of Hazlewood 


Administration 


The movement toward improved 
and enlightened management, to 
which President Craig Hazlewood 
cave strong impetus all through his 
administration, culminated at San 
Francisco when he reported on the 
high lights of the year’s activity 
which, he said, included the follow- 
ing: 

The National Bank Division saved 
the circulation privilege to the na- 
tional banks. 

The Savings Bank Division evolved 
four standard methods for comput- 
ing savings interest, out of fifty-two 
various methods which were discov- 
ered to be impractical. 

The State Bank Division effected 
definite progress in the improvement 
of bank supervision. 

The Trust Company Division held 
four regional conferences and _ its 
fight against double taxation on 
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securities against non- 
resident decedents added 
fourteen states, making 
thirty-six which have now 
legalized reciprocal ex- 
emptions. 

The Clearing House 
Section held one regional conference 
on Bank Management. It distrib- 
uted 9,000 copies of the proceedings 
of this, as well as 500,000 booklets on 
service charges, 70,000 copies of a 
Form of Report for Bank Directors, 
and 25,000 of the forms for financial 
statements. 

The Agricultural Commission held 
81 banker-farmer conferences in 39 
states and appointed over 2,200 
county key bankers in 38 states. 

The Legal Department drafted a 
uniform bank collection code which 
was adopted during the year in 9 
states. 

Stronck Lectured on Bank 
Management 

For the first time in its history, 
the Association heard an address on 
bank management at its first general 
session. This was delivered by Mr. 
H. N. Stronck, author of ‘‘ Bank Ad- 
ministration,’’ and well known, as a 
regular contributor, to readers of The 
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National Accounting Machines 
and National Posting Machines 


meet every accounting need 







The National Accounting Machine 


National Accounting Machines and 
National Posting Machines today handle 
every form of bank accounting from 
clearings sheets to general ledger posting. 


In the savings department the National 
Posting Machine gives results never 
before possible. It prints a complete 
record of deposit or withdrawal, includ- 
ing date, amount, account number, old 
and new balance and teller’s initial in 
the passbook, on the bank’s ledger card 
and on a journal sheet at one operation. 






Other types of bank accounting to 
which the National Accounting Ma- 
chines are especially adapted are interior 






in the modern bank 


The National Posting Machine 


proof, proof of incoming checks, proof 
of clearings checks, posting commercial 
accounts and writing transit letters. 


With these machines The National Cash 
Register Company is able to offer banks 
a complete service which covers every 
accounting need in every department. 
On each application, whatever it may 
be, the National Posting or National 
Accounting Machines provide definite 
advantages in speed, accuracy and 
economy. 





Our representative in your city or our 
Accounting Machine Division at Dayton 
will be glad to give complete information. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Bankers Monthly. 


said :— 


‘*The author of this address is him- 
self a close student of this matter. 
He has an orderly mind. He has a 
method of analysis and deduction 
which will appeal to you as logical, 
He has had a great deal 
of experience in the examination of 
banks in all parts of the country, at 
one time as a public examiner and 
now in a private capacity.’’ 


I am sure. 


Mr. Stroneck spoke as 
follows : 

‘“What is now gen- 
erally referred to as 
the ‘era of bank fail- 
ures’ commenced with 
the year 1921, during 
which year 502 banks 
were suspended. I 
trust that years from 
now we ean truly say 
that this movement 
reached its peak dur- 
ing 1926 with 956 sus- 
pensions, and that 
never again will we 
face such a_ record. 
During the eight-year 
period 1921-1928, 5,004 
banks were suspended, 
which equalled 16.6% 
of the total number of 
banks in existence in 
1920. 


“It is undoubtedly 
true that many of the 
underlying causes for 
this era of bank fail- 
ures developed prior to 
this period, but they 
were not nationally ree- 
ognized, for no pre- 
ventive measures of an 
effective nature were 
developed and applied. 
It was not until ‘after 
the horse was stolen’ 
that enough interest 
was aroused among all 
groups interested in 
the welfare of banking, 
to attempt to place a 
‘lock on the door.’ 

‘*This sad experience, 
together with a knowl- 
edge that there are 
still in existence a 
great many banking 
institutions that are 
subnormal in their 


financial or net profits 
positions, did more 
than 


anything which 
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In introducing 
Mr. Stronek, President Hazlewood 





happened during all of the prior 
years of American banking under 
the form of national and state bank- 
ing systems, to make bankers, and 
others interested in the welfare of 
banking, admit that there was such 
a thing as the problem ot bank man- 
agement. 


New Problems Constantly 
Evolving 


‘* Although the number of banking 
institutions is declining, new prob- 









































Local Loan Policies 
By H. N. STRONCK 


“Since, in the majority of commercial 
banks, the largest single group of assets 
consists of local loans, the importance of 
sound local loan policies is self-evident. I 
will, therefore, present a number of sound 
basic policies as to local loans: 

1. Diversify loans to avoid undue con- 
centration of loans to borrowers of any one 
type, or security of any one type. 

2. Avoid concentration of loans to a single 
borrower, or to a few large borrowers. 

3. Base secured loans on adequate col- 
lateral of sound investment quality. 

4. Require accurate and adequate financial 
and operating statements on all unsecured 
loans. 

5. Base granting and extension of all 
loans not secured by ample investment col- 
lateral upon liquidity of financial position 
and favorable managerial and economic 
factors. 

6. Do not engage in long term or capital 
financing. 

7. Schedule maturities to correspond with 
the production or distribution cycle of the 
business of the borrower. 

8. Avoid continuous loans—insist on com- 
plete or at least a substantial liquidation at 
maturity. 

9. Require adequate compensating bal- 
ances on all loans not strictly of the invest- 
ment type. 

10. Scrutinize most carefully loans where 
social, personal or other than business fac- 
tors enter.” 


developed for such cases. 
taneously with this development of 
the problem of the small bank, we 
have entered into an unprecedented 
era of bank mergers. Not only have 
many of our banks grown rapidly in 
size, but many new functions have 
been added to the work of banking 





lems of bank administration are de- 
veloping daily, due to the rapid 
change in forms of banking. The 
problem of the small bank is recog- 
nized and some solutions are being 
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institutions. 

‘* Also, a rapid expan- 
sion is taking place in 
the form of group, or 
chain, banking with a 
possibility of a greater 
momentum in branch 
banking. So rapid is 
this evolution, that 
those who are keeping 
abreast of the move- 
ment may properly be 
eoncerned as to the 
ability of their organ- 
izations to meet the 
many special problems 
created by the modern- 
ized situation. 

‘“‘In the banking 
field there has been too 
much practice and too 
little scientific research. 
As a result, too many 
unsound practices have 
developed. The truly 
great executive is one 
who is well versed in 
the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which to 
base his practices. If 
practices are based en- 
tirely upon the expe- 
rience of but one indi- 
vidual, or of a small 
group, a danger exists 
in that a number of 
such practices may be 
unsound, and their ap- 
plication may result in 
disaster as time goes on. 
This is the handicap 
under which the so- 
called purely ‘prac- 
tical’ individual op- 
erates. 


Requisites of a 
Sound Financial 
Program 


‘*Since the proper 
investment of deposit 
funds and the safe- 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Ness a thousand dollars a year 
wasted in misfit forms, lopsided letter- 
heads, poorly ruled ledger and statement 
sheets that wouldn’t fit their machines. 





That was the problem which confronted 
one of our banking friends. But the bank’s 
buying official went after that loss. It de- 
veloped he had been buying supplies from 
a variety of sources. It also developed that 
he got a variety of weights, sizes and 
shapes . . . a collection of misfits which 
delayed bookkeeping production and in- 
flated service expense. 


Someone suggested standardization. The 
local Remington Rand man was consult- 
ed. The problem was solved from then 
on. Waste was eliminated, efficiency was 
increased by standardized forms that never 
varied from year to year, that fitted ma- 


chines, binders, files, books of record 
ce > 
toa T. 


Could you use further information? Mail 
the coupon. You’ll receive the details 
promptly. 


Remington Rand 
BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 










Gentlemen: You may submit samples of forms for:__ 






Name. Firm 





Address_— 








State 
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Why Our Bank Was 
Closed 


(Continued from page 10) 

its surplus is at least equal to its 
capital; and even then a nice, fat 
undivided profits account has a very 
beautifying effect on the bank state- 
ment. Of course no dividends should 
be paid as long as there are losses to 
be charged off. Dividends are easy 
to take, and they do make for a 
pleasant stockholders’ meeting. If 
a banker had ever seriously consid- 
ered the possibility or necessity of 
levying an assessment, he would 
surely learn conservatism in regard 
tu paying dividends. 

Our furniture and fixtures ac- 
count was another thing not proper- 
ly handled. We figured off 10% de- 
preciation on it, in our income tax 
report, every year, but it never was 
charged off. As a result, our furni- 
ture and fixture account now stands 
more than twice as high as its real 
value, a clear loss of nearly $3,000. 


Credit With Correspondents 
Ruined 

I said there was nothing dishonest 
about our failure, and there was not 
—not so far as the resources of the 
bank were concerned. The president 
was honest about money; but he 
made some bad investments, and was 
rather heavily in debt. I think that 
was one reason he always favored too 
high dividends. He needed the 
money. 

He ruined our credit with our 
correspondent banks by failing to 
take up notes when they were due, 
both his personal notes, and the 
bank’s rediscounts. He was generous 
and likable, he wanted to be a good 
fellow, and he often promised more 
than he could perform. Then he had 
to find alibis and excuses, and if a 
man starts deviating from the truth, 
he is in for a lot of trouble, for it is 
awfully hard to remember just what 
you have told, when some of it isn’t 
so. 

Naturally people lost confidence in 
him. If a man’s word isn’t good, 
you wouldn’t trust him with much of 
your money. 


Outside Interests Had Serious 
Effect 

His varied outside lines affected 
his standing in the community. 

There has been oil excitement 
around here, off and on, for more 
than 10 years. Several holes have 
been drilled and a slight showing of 





oil found. Again and again blocks 
of leases have been assembled, and 
the farmers have had their hopes 
raised, only to be disappointed. The 
president has always been active in 
this, and the hope deferred on the 
part of the farmers has not reflected 
to the good of the bank. 


To Make Savings 
Advertising Pay 


By H. FRED WILSON 


Advertising et pone ae, gg Illinois 
1. Find out wherein your 
bank is different from any 
other bank in the United 
States. Advertise that. 


2. Capitalize your street 
address. 


3. Find out why people 
deal with your bank rather 
than with another. Adver- 
tise that. 


4. Sell specific things about 
your bank. 


5. Sell your savings ac- 
count for what it will give 
the saver and not as a 
savings account. 


6. Key your advertising 
to your medium; for ex- 
ample, newspaper copy 
should tell its story in the 
headline. 





I don’t mean that a banker should 
not back local development affairs. 
He should. But he ought to use 
judgment, and he should remember 
that he has a business of his own to 
look after. 

We did too many things for 
nothing. We did not make service 
charges on accounts. We did not 
charge for making out deeds, and 
other legal papers. Instead, we furn- 
ished the blanks, free of charge, and 
also the notary public’s acknowledg- 
ment. We did not charge for making 
out automobile license applications. 
Instead we paid the postage on them 
to the county seat. 





We did not charge for writing up 
taxes. Instead, we put up a deposi- 
tory bond, paid interest on the county 
daily balance, and paid $10 a year 
for our tax rolls. Of course we had 
the deposit, but usually when we 
didn’t need the money, they had 
plenty, and when we did need it, so 
did the county. 


Many Accounts Lost Money 


We didn’t analyze accounts. Oh, 
I did, sometimes. But the president 
never could be made to see that, for 
example, a mill account that showed 
a book balance of $6,000 was actually 
costing us $25 to $50 a month. 


Perhaps he feared the unfavor- 
able advertising that might result if 
the mill did all its business with our 
competitor. But if the two banks 
had got together, they could have re- 
fused to handle the account unless 
it was put on a satisfactory basis. 
But they didn’t, and it was rather 
expensive advertising for us. 

Oh, well, there is no use continuing 
on running expense items like these. 
None of them are large enough to 
wreck a bank. But when the skids 
are already under it because of bad 
notes and too high dividends, then 
any item of lessened confidence, any 
unnecessary overhead will hasten the 
descent that much. And eventually 
you will be where we are now. 


All this sounds very elementary, 
written out this way. How could 
supposedly intelligent business men 
be sodumb? But we were, just that 
dumb. And what little ego we have 
left, rebels at the thought that we 
are the only dumb ones in the world. 
We can’t be, for other banks have 
failed, and for similar reasons. Any- 
way, this account of some high-priced 
experience is offered in the hope that 
it may prove valuable to any who 
may possibly need it. 


Sam Johnson, a colored cotton 
planter of Mississippi, came into the 
country bank and asked for credit. 
‘‘Why, Sam,’’ said the banker, 
‘*haven’t you just sold your cotton?”’ 
‘*Yes, suh,’’ was the answer, ‘‘but 
de ducks all got it.’’ ‘‘The ducks 
all got it?’’ ‘‘Yes, suh, I shipped it 
up to Memphis, and dey deducks foh 
freight, deducks foh hauling, deducks 
foh storage, deducks foh insurance, 
and deducks foh commission. De 
ducks jus’ nachully et up all dat 
cotton. Dat’s why I’m heah.’’ 


“The Guaranty News” Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New Y 


ork. 
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The International 
“Six-Speed Special” Truck 


The McCormick-Deering | 
15-30 Tractor 


The McCormick- Deering 
Harvester-Thresher 
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A Thousand Farms 


without a Horse 


In 1910 many men still held out against the orseless carriage. But those who 
did were looking backward. They could not keep the horse on the highways. 
Nobody could! Today all the world rides on rubber. Men and their merchan- 
dise travel swiftly by motor power. 


It is the same on the farms. We have seen the passing of the tools of hand 
harvest, the oxcart, the walking plow, and many other things that bring back 
memories of slow labor and profitless toil. Old methods make way for 
methods that are better, faster, easier, more economical, and more profitable. 


Animal power cannot handle the big-scale equipment the farmers are buy- 
ing these days. Day by day animal power is passing out of the picture. Every- 
where the great and tireless tractor is taking over the work, cutting down the 
costs of production, and increasing the profits. Already a thousand horseless 
farmers handle every operation by McCormick-Deering power alone. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 





The 
McCormick- Deering 
ARMALL 
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AEE IS 8 Som AES Nm type 


“MeCORMICK-DEERING 
Horseless Farmin g 


“Good Equipment Makes a Good Farmer Better” 
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ONE PROBLEM THAT NEED 
NEVER TROUBLE YOU 


Many banks have standardized on La Monte National Safety Paper be- 
cause some of their depositors insist on having checks made on this 
distinctive paper. 

And instead of maintaining a costly variety of different check 
papers, they thus give all their depositors the benefit of a much better 


check paper—at a decided saving in cost. 


From every standpoint La Monte National Safety Paper is 
the superior check paper. It is distinctive —rich —dignified. 
And it advertises your bank as a progressive institution, wher- 
ever your depositors’ checks go. 

More, it lends itself to striking effects in design and color 
treatment for special checks. This is the standard in check 
papers—the choice of more than 60% of the nation’s 
progressive banks. You—and everyone else—will identify it 
instantly by its wavy lines. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


L A “M ON <a> » FREE — An _ unusual 


sample book of checks, 


NATLONA L SAFE i ¥ PA PE R M-4, made on La Monte 
FOR CH-E.C KS _ : - gga National Safety Paper. 





“T regard THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
as one of the most interesting and helpful 
publications in the country and I read it 
each month with a great deal of pleasure.” 


ROME C. STEPHENSON 


President, St. Joseph Loan & Trust Co., South Bend, Ind. 
First Vice President, American Bankers Association 








Liquidity Of Loan Lines 


(Continued from page 12) 
outstanding record as a successful 
farmer and owned the land prac- 
tically free from encumbrances. The 
real estate first mortgage loans, which 
represented 12.9% of the total dol- 
lars, were largely prime, first mort- 
gages on farm lands, and the mort- 
gages themselves were of a highly 
salable character. 

The loans secured by marketable 
collateral represented but a small 
part of thé total, 6% due to the fact 
that the residents of this community 
were not as yet large purchasers of 
such securities. Since the underly- 
ing liquidity of most of the lines in 
this bank was also good, the diver- 
sification, for this type of bank, was 
sound. 


Test 4. Turnover of Loan Lines 


The ‘‘acid test’’ of underlying 
liquidity of the aggregate of loans 
and discounts is the rate of turnover 
of loan lines. Since the rate of turn- 
over is somewhat dependent upon the 
nature of the business of the bor- 
rower and the objective of the loan 
as to security, the test is arranged by 
groups. To indicate how such a test 
is made, we present in Table 4 a 
typical one. The turnover per cent 
is the percentage of the reduction 
from maximum to minimum to the 
maximum, during a ‘‘eycle’’ of one 
year. 

In Table 4, the turnover range 
groups are shown in the left hand 
column. The first line represents 
continuous loans, that is, lines with 
no turnover. The bottom range 
group of 100% is made up of lines 
which completely liquidated them- 
selves during the course of the year. 

It will be observed that 42 lines, or 
13% of the total number evidenced 
no reduction and that but 49 lines, 
or only 15.2% of the total number 
had a complete turnover. Also, a 
large number of lines had a relatively 
small turnover. 

Types of lines which should have 
a very high rate of turnover, in fact, 
under ideal conditions, a 100% rate 
are the groups ‘‘individual’’ not 
secured by collateral, ‘‘local business 
institutions’’ and ‘‘agricultural and 
live stock.’’ The essence of this type 
of loan should be payment at ma- 
turity. 

When excess funds are available, 
loans secured by marketable collat- 
eral need not have a high rate of 
turnover, for they may be considered 
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Deeper and Broader Foundations 
for the Rising Skyline of Business 


Throughout the cities of America new 
giants of steel and concrete soar skyward. 
They symbolize the marked trend toward 
size in modern business, and typify the 
economic development of our country. 

Fear of size, generally, has been re- 
placed by its acceptance as a mark of an 
economically adjusted enterprise. This 
trend toward size makes necessary 
broader and deeper financial foundations 


for expanding industry and commerce. 

The consolidation of The Seaboard 
National Bank and The Equitable Trust 
Company brings to the service of their 
clients a more deeply entrenched foun- 
dation in resources and banking experi- 
ence. On this foundation the established 
business of today as well as the coming 
business of tomorrow can rely for their 
growing needs. 


The Equitable Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


A merger of The Seaboard National Bank and The Equitable Trust Company 


Total resources in excess of $800,000,000 


Main Office: 11 Broad Street, New York 
Offices of Out-of-Town Representatives: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
Foreign Offices: London, Paris, Mexico City 
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$27,850,500 


of Trust Business for 
Trenton Trust Company 


The Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, 
N. J., secured in 90 days, under our direction 


Executorships - $17,339,000 
Trusteeships - 9,705,000 
Insurance Trusts - 648,500 
Living Trusts - 158,000 


Checking Accounts $589,941 
Savings Accounts 380,411 
Box Rentals - 285 


This was in addition to the voluntary, 
over-the-counter business coming in during 
the same period. 


Our plans are individually fitted to your 
local conditions and your bank policies — 
we use no syndicated materials. Shall we 
tell you more about it? No obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


231 So. La Salle St. 123 So. Broad St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


I consider THE BANKERS MONTHLY one 
of the best magazines that it has been my 
pleasure to read. I have been a close reader 
of it for ten years and have received some 
wonderful help from its articles. 


W. S. PETTIT 


Vice President, The Union National Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 





—_——— 
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as investment loans. In the instance 
illustrated, the turnover rate of all 
groups, with the exception of the 
group ‘‘individual’’ secured by mar- 
ketable collateral, are decidedly sub- 
normal. 

In order to have given a liquidity 
rating of ‘‘excellent’’ to this bank. 
the turnover rate of the groups ‘‘in- 
dividual’’ not secured by collateral 
—‘‘local business institutions’’— 
‘agricultural and live stock’’ should 
have been nearer to 90% than 57.8, 
72.6 and 58.8% respectively ; and the 
turnover rate of ‘‘individuals’’ se- 
cured by local collateral should have 
been nearer to 75% than the existing 
51.9%. 

The analysis clearly disclosed that 
this bank faced a rather strenuous 
program to bring its note case to the 
position where it belonged. 


Test 5. Relationship of Deposit 
Balances To Loans 


A very fundamental, and widely 
accepted, principle of banking is the 
requirement of a definite deposit 
balance in proportion to the loan. 
A commensurate compensating de- 
posit balance not only protects the 
bank, but it also protects the bor- 
rower. 

The ‘‘20%’’ or ‘‘15%”’ rule is 
rather generally applied in many 
banking centers, but in other centers 
it is not applied to anywhere near 
the degree that it should. Excep- 
tions to the rule have been its appli- 
eation to agricultural loans and on 
‘‘investment loans,’’ that is loans 
secured by marketable collateral or 
first mortgage real estate loans. 

Since a bank’s chief source of 
lending power is its deposits, it is 
but natural that, given equal credit 
risks, the loan applicant who has the 
best deposit history is entitled to first 
consideration. Also, from the stand- 
point of the aggregate of loans and 
discounts, the greater the percentage 
of compensating deposit balances to 
loans, the more favorable is the situa- 
tion. 

In making this test, the average 
loan line and the average deposit 
balance, for the same time period 
is obtained, and this average deposit 
balance expressed as a percentage of 
the average loan. Table 5 indicates 
the results of such a test in a country 
bank with deposits of near $1,500,000. 

It will be observed that, in Table 5, 
57 accounts, or 17.6% of the total 
number, had no deposit accounts. 
Here was an extreme violation of 





Report On Chain Banking 


By R. S. HECHT 


President, Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, La. From a report made 
as Chairman of the Economic Policy Commission, American Bankers Association 


HE facts which this commission 

has compiled envisage chain and 

group banking systems in the broad- 
est sense of the terms. 

They include those groups in which 
the dominant element is a particular 
bank exercising direct or indirect, 
but definite control over a number of 
other banks. Of this class of chain 
systems we find 77 instances involv- 
ing 402 banks, including the head 
banks, and representing $6,104,000,- 
000 in combined banking resources. 

They include also those groups in 
which a non-banking holding com- 
pany, not subsidiary to any particu- 
lar bank, is the dominant element. 
Of this class of chain systems we find 
28 instances, involving 311 banks 
and $4,929,000,000 in combined 
banking resources. 

Finally, they include those group- 
ings in which the dominant control 


State 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


No. Carolina 
No. Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So. Carolina 
So. Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Totals 
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No. of 
Chains 


is exercised by individual persons or 
groups of individuals acting for 
themselves. We find 167 instances 
of this class, involving 1,071 banks 
and representing about $1,468,- 
000,000. 

For purposes of the present re- 
port, therefore, we would define 
chain or group banks as those sys- 
tems in which a centralized adminis- 
trative control, whether corporate or 
personal and either rigid or in- 
formal, directs the operations of two 
or more complete banking units, each 
working on its own capital and under 
its own personnel and located in one 
or more cities or states. 

We find chain banking prevalent 
in states where virtually no restric- 
tion is imposed on branch banking, 
as well as in states where branch 
banking is prohibited. 


No. of 


Banks Resources 


26 20,000,000 

6 21,560,000 
82 101,820,000 
58 1,350,530,000 
14 104,870,000 


20 106,520,000 
24 221,180,000 
23 30,890,000 
86 1,050,860,000 
10 38,970,000 
90 85,150,000 
55 41,070,000 

57,180,000 

18,850,000 

69,220,000 


_ 


_ 
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684,260,000 
786,310,000 
808,350,000 
6,920,000 
201,200,000 
5,940,000 
31,970,000 
26,000,000 


371,500,000 
18,600,000 
3,987,790,000 


169,940,000 
94,050,000 
890,300,000 
173,650,000 
65,490,000 
13,680,000 
115,970,000 
136,110,000 
92,360,000 
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256,640,000 
14,050,000 


$12,500,530,000 


Mina Bruere Again Heads 
Bank Women 


The Association of Bank Women 
announces the following new officers 
for the year 1929-1930. The elec- 
tion took place at the annual con- 
vention of the Association in San 
Francisco, coincident with the A. B. 
A. convention. 

Miss Mina M. Bruere, Hanover 
Central National Bank, New York, 
president, Mrs. Lena B. Sultzer, 
Merecantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co. St. Louis, vice president, Miss 
Agnes J. Olsen, Noel State Bank, 
Chicago, treasurer, Miss Alice Ward, 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New 
York City, recording secretary, and 
Miss Mary E. Stetson, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City, corre- 
sponding secretary. 


Garden Club Decorates Bank 
Lobby For Christmas 


The photograph reproduced here 
shows an unusually interesting 
lobby display for the holiday season. 
It was made for the Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co. by the Conservation Com- 
mittee of the Federated Garden Club 
of Tampa, Florida. 


These decorations suggested to the 
publie substitutes for material that 
have been used in the past. The 
Christmas tree, as shown in the 
picture, is an ordinary juniper 
tree that had been dipped in glue 
and covered with powder—giving 
the silvered effect. Approximately 
three hundred garlands were made 
—most of them from gray mossdyed 
green and combined with bright 
berries. In many instances, cran- 
berries were used in some of the 
wreaths replacing holly berries. Ef- 
fective wreaths were fashioned also 
thru the use of Brazilian peppers, 
Poinsettias and bay leaves. In a 
number of the wreaths small fruits, 
exceedingly colorful and novel, were 
used with ground oak. These fruits 
were small red apples and grapes. 
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DAYLIGHT HOLD UP 
PROTECTION 


THE WISE SOLUTION 
ve ee 
PROTECTION 


Engineered by specialists. 


May we not tell you how to: 


hold-up. 
Reduce insurance rates. 


Protect the lives of officers, em- 
ployees and customers. 


Maintain public confidence and 
prestige. 


Build Good Will. 
WRITE US 


At your request and without 
obligation to you, we will 
gladly submit photographs 
and descriptive literature. 


We analyze and prescribe 
for each particular and indi- 
vidual situation. 


One of our engineers will gladly 


SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


BANDIT AND BULLET 
PROOF PROTECTION 


JTL AWIESE €O0, INC 


PROTECTION ENGINEERS 
SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS,MISSOURI 


Established 1899 
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policy on the 30 unsecured individ- 
ual loan accounts and 4 of local busi- 


| ness institutions. 


An additional 102 accounts, or 


| 31.6% of the total number, had but 


insignificant balances, 1.5%. Only 
104 loan lines, or 32.2% of the total 
number, had balances in excess of 
the minimum 15% requirements. 

Here is an instance where one of 
the most fundamental principles of 
commercial banking was either not 
understood, or if understood, not 
applied to anywhere near the degree 
it should. 


Stop Loan Losses 

(Continued from page 14) 
rowers that they must make partial 
until their loans are 
liquidated. The greatest use that 
our members are making of the 
bureau is in checking up on new 
borrowers, and in most eases they are 
refusing credit to anyone who is al- 
ready a borrower at another bank 
unless adequate security can be 
given. They are also asking security 


| in most eases before granting re- 
| newals. 


We believe that the results 
obtained by each bank will more than 
offset the small expense and the sav- 


| ing of the loss on one small loan will 
Prevent the attempt at daylight | 


more than repay them.’’ 


Two Examples of Dangerous 
Borrowing 


Now and then a pretty serious 
situation is uncovered. The follow- 
ing Wisconsin ease is an example. 

A borrower lived in a city where 
there were two banks. He owed one 
about $5,000 and the other some 
$2,000. These two banks knew he 
was borrowing in a third bank in 
another village, and two of the three 
had recently taken statements from 
the borrower. The statements, sad 
to say, failed to show his true con- 
dition. 

After the bureau was organized 
and the manager’s report was sent 
out to all the banks, it was discovered 
that this party was borrowing at a 
fourth bank in another town. A 
checkup between these four banks 
disclosed that his total borrowings 
from these banks was about $17,000. 

This man owned two good farms; 
one supposed to be clear, the other 
with a $13,000 mortgage upon it. 
The four banks conferred with him. 
Cash inventory of the value of his 
property was made and found to be 
in the neighborhood of $48,000. At 


the conference referred to, it de- 
veloped that he was liable on two 
trustee funds totalling $13,000, he 
having appropriated the money for 
his own use. His total indebtedness 
finally was placed at $44,000. 

The borrower realized his situation 
and was very much inclined to do 
whatever he could to secure his 
ereditors, with the result that he 
turned over every dollar of his prop- 
erty to a trustee for the benefit of 
the creditors, and the whole problem 
is now being worked out along that 
line. 

As reflecting the position of banks 
that do not enjoy the service of a 





Better than 33° 
return on the /0 


INVESTMENT 


for the life of the build- 
ing. A St. Louis institu- 
tion did better than that 
in fuel saving alone, and 
besides saved ashand fuel 


handling cost and elimi- 
nated one 350 H. P. boiler 


Athey Weatherstrips 


of metal, lined with cloth, 


change any wood or 
steel school window 
from a rattling, loose, 
drafty sash to one that 
works smoothly and 
quietly and is abso- 
lutely draft-proof 
when closed. 

Every cubic foot of 
cold winter air enter- 
ing the building 
through loose windows 
replaces a cubic foot 
of warm air that has 


of Pr 


cost money, labor and 
fuel. 


Stop This Leakage for 
the life of the Building 
The saving in fuel will pay 
for the work and material 
in less than three years 
(that’s 33% on the invest- 
ment) and some buildings 
have returned the invest- 
ment in less than two 
years—from then on the 
saving is clear profit. 
Hundreds of prominent 
Schools, Office Buildings, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Public 
Buildings and thousands of 
residences all over America 
are ATHE Y-Weather- 
stripped and enjoy comfort 
and fuel bills. 


Cloth Lined 
Metal 


Weather- 
Strips 
and Pleated Shades that shade any part of the window 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6101 W. 65th St. CHICAGO 
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eredit bureau and are riding along 
believing themselves secure, let me 


quote from a banker in a county in | 


Wisconsin: 


‘*We had the actual case of a man | 


declaring himself a bankrupt, and he 
was in nine banks, all the way from 
about $125 to $800. If we had got- 


ten onto him a little earlier, we | 
would have done something with him, | 


and it would have paid for a credit 
bureau for a long time.’’ 

The Clearinghouse Section of the 
American Bankers Association has 


given the credit bureau movement its | 


wholehearted approval and support. | 


Through its cooperation and the in- 
terest shown by the officers of state 
bankers associations, we now have 


50 city credit bureaus located in 23 | 


states and 86 county eredit bureans 
in 12 states. 


The recent Mississippi Valley Con- | 


ference on Commercial Bank Man- 
agement, held in Chicago, is an in- 
dication that the country bankers 
are beginning to avail themselves of 
modern ideas of bank practice, policy 
and management. The credit bureau 
is a proven instrumentality for the 
protection and strengthening of the 
loan department of a country bank, 
and we look for the rapid develop- 
ment of bankers’ credit bureaus in 
all sections of the country. 


The Contact Club 


(Continued from page 18) 
there prizes of any sort. It was a 
friendly competition between direc- 
tors, officers and the Contact Club, 
all of whom were working together 
on terms of more or less equality to 





attain a common goal. The psychol- | 
ogy of this relationship proved to be 


excellent. It created in the em- 


ployees a certain self confidence and | 


a sort of ‘‘I have arrived’’ spirit. 

In spite of the fact that the fall 
months are those in which Cleve- 
land’s bank deposits normally de- 
cline, and in the face of other ob- 
stacles, imaginary and real, the par- 
ticipants in this campaign actually 
exceeded the goal by a substantial 
figure. 


A Campaign For An Entire Year 
Brings A Million A Month 


Following this successful effort, 


we set a quota for an entire year’s | 
campaign and assigned each member | 


his share. This was divided into 
monthly allotments and the final re- 


sults were most gratifying. De- | 





‘ie safe deposit 
vaults of the new 
Chase National Bank 
are completely 
equipped with Yale 
Double-Nose “Change- 
able-Key” Locks. 

The country’s finest safe 


deposit vaults are equipped 
with Yale Locks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
New York City 


Graham, Anderson, Probst & White 
Architects, Chicago, Ill. 


E. A. Strauss & Son, Chicago, Ill. 
Bank Vault Engineers 


York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. 


Vault Builders 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 








Send for Samples 


The New 
RSE? ‘YZ BANKER’S FISH 


“1 


eee TERED MAIL Saves Time and Money 


Manufactured only by 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


BANKDRAFT LABELS - NAME PLATES -_ INDICATOR SIGNS 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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posits during this period showed an 
increase of a million dollars a month. 

As the result of our 20 years of 
experience, we offer the following 
six rules for the success of new busi- 
ness campaigns: 


To Make Contests A Success 


1. The short drive of four to five 
weeks is the easiest to handle, while 
the three to six months’ campaign 
presents little difficulty. Employees’ 
sales efforts extended over a longer 
period, however, are really hard 

This Bank has Branches, which are com- 

plete Banks, in all parts of the Los Angeles to manage. r 
>, area, and in 61 communities in California, 2. The most direct route to suc- 
Deguending tom Fonne end Sen Laie cess is found in the concentration of 

::Obispo to the Imperial Valley. a 

) sales education upon the officers and 
Frere have scrangements for giv- those employees who meet the public. 
ing information, maps, etc., to This group in any bank is the one 


new arrivals in California which 


J. F. SARTORI HENRY M. ROBINSON a materially aid their comfort and which is truly ab le to produce profit- 
President and Chairman Chairman of the eve pleasure while in the State. able business if properly coached 


of the Executive Committee Board and stimulated. 

3. Determine exactly the point 

at which an account becomes an earn- 

OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST ing asset rather than an operating 
liability. Local conditions, operating 

expenses and the other factors enter- 

A National Standard for Short TermInvestment | ing into this problem are variable 
in character so that there is no rule 


G MA C obligations have been purchased by a clientele of thumb to provide the answer for 
of nearly 8,000 banks, insurance companies, institutions you. Each bank must, therefore, 


. . settle this question for itself. 
and individuals, the country over. Their rating, as a “% Wh a = benants and pelows are 
national standard for short term investment, reflects paid, the schedules should be so ar- 
established public confidence in G M A C prestige. ranged that they stress larger ac- 
counts rather than mere quantity. 
For the bank’s own protection, dis- 
bursements should not be made ex- 


GENERAL MorTors cept on accounts remaining upon 


the books for six months at least. 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 5. Eliminate unnecessary expense 


eusices tu werecieas cteias which normally arises in connection 

with the hip, hip, hurrah methods 

used by many banks to ‘‘pep up”’ 

employees. It is easy to sustain en- 

CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - OVER $66,000,00C thusiasm by other less-costly and 
more sensible means. Use this steam 
to run the engine and not to blow 
the whistle. 


A Complete Course in Trust Operations 6. While we have created the 


vehicles to dramatize our own cam- 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY announces a course of articles on trust operations, ions for m ‘ it is not 
considering the matter from the beginning to the end. This course is designed not pS = - wed years, it d 
only to help those banks that already have a trust department but to provide infor- essential that this burden be place 
mation for those that have no trust department on which they may base judgment as to upon a bank. Naturally, it eosts 


whether such a department will be profitable or not. Following are some of the titles: less if this ig done by the bank, but 
How to start a trust department Advertising for trust business +4 : 
Pitfalls to be avoided Merchandising a trust department it is an easy matter to purchase such 


Fees for trust service Life insurance trusts material from concerns specializing 


Relations with the bar Servicing trust accounts in employee contests. If an institu- 
How to get quick returns froma How to invest trust funds 


new department Publicity for the trust department tion wishes to do so, there are or- 
Business insurance trusts Selecting trust department personnel ganizations which stand ready to 


A subscription to THE BANKERS MONTHLY will insure your receiving these serve in that capacity for a price. 
valuable articles. Subscription rate: one year, $5; two years, $7.50; three years, $10. The main thing is to get at least 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY your share of business from the com- 
536 SOUTH CLARK ST. ‘ . ‘ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS munity you serve, by any legitimate 
means at your command. 


offered at current discount rates 


Executive Office - BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 
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11,508 Increased Balances 


(Continued from page 20) 

“*It has been estimated that it costs 
$6 to $8 a year for a bank to handle 
a small checking account. This cost 
naturally increases with the number 
of checks written against the ac- 
count.”’ 

The advertisement then announced 
a service charge of $1 a month 
against an acccount with a balance 
that falls below $50 at any time dur- 
ing the month, provided that more 
than three checks had been given on 
the account. Savings accounts were 
excepted as were accounts of reli- 
gious, charitable, or educational 
organizations, 

The advertisement goes on to say, 
‘*It is our hope that no service charge 
will be necessary and that our cus- 
tomers will find themselves in a posi- 
tion to carry balances of $50 or more. 
This sum is as small a reserve as any 
one should consider carrying because 
expenses are numerous and people 
are often called upon unexpectedly 
to face emergencies that require 
funds. 

‘“‘We are confident that all will 
realize that it is a grave matter, not 
only for the individual citizen but 
also for the community when such 
a large number of people have such 
a small amount of cash on hand as is 
indicated by the number of accounts 
in the banks of this community with 
less than $10 as a balance.”’ 

This advertisement was signed by 
all of the banks in the association. 

During the first two months, 27 
complaints were received, but 22 
came from depositors whose accounts 
were anything but desirable. They 
were depositors in the N. 8S. F. class. 
The five complaints made by the bet- 
ter class of depositors included the 
following statements: 

‘“‘The service charge combats 
thrift.’’ ‘‘It is aimed at the common 
people.’’ ‘‘A small account may con- 
trol a large account in some man- 
ner.”’ 

Merchants and numerous others 
commended the service charge giv- 
ing it credit for an immense decrease 
in N. S. F. checks. 
~ The secretary of the association 
comments on the results as follows: 

‘‘Without the association, the 


service charge would be a complete 
flop. For instance, if the bank across 
the street did not impose a charge, 
all of our ‘‘chicken feed’’ depositors 
would go over there with their ac- 
counts. 


As it is they are forced to 


DATE 





EVENT PLACE 
Nov. 6-7 -_ Nebraska Bankers Association Omaha ; Pid - 
Nov. 7-8 Fifth Mid-Continent Trust Conference Detroit, Mich. 
Nov. 8-9 Arizona Bankers Association Phoenix 
Nov. 14-15 New Jersey Bankers Trust Convention 


Newark — 


LEASE send us 750 reprints of “What a Stockholder Can Do For His 


Bank”. 


This is just what I was looking for. 


LITTLETON FITZGERALD, JR. 


Advertising Manager, The American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 





Branch Banks 


Our Book Coin Banks are 
Branch Banks for you in 
every sense of the word. 
They can gather in the sav- 
ings and deposits from every 
nook and corner of your 
community. 


Interesting enough to intrigue 
the youngsters into consistent 
saving — good enough looking to 
draw the woman’s interest — 
strong and sturdily built to get 
the confidence of the man. 


Made of specially treated, cop- 
perized cold-rolled steel with 
patented slot and lock features 
— finished in twenty-two differ- 
ent color-tones, with your own 
insignia embossed on the cover 
in colors—you will find them 
most efficient savings solicitors 
for your institution. Samples 
and prices gladly sent on your 
inquiry. 


BankeEr’s UTILITI 





(Made in two 
popular sizes) 


Ask about our FREE 
1930 permanent 
window display —it 
is built to attract 
new attention every 
week of the year, 


ES Company, INc. 


Largest Makers of Book Coin Banks in the World 
SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. 


Please send us full details and prices in lots of 


OUGONSULUNUGEREANGEEEEUOUEGGEGUOGGGESUAUUGCGHCUOOGESEOUUOGESEOUGCGOOTOUTOREEAUGGEETIGGAEREUUUUEERSOUIONSS, 


PE AE ici Sialic SN eh is oe 
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UN ee EN eT eee. 
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WE SEND YOU A COPY 
OF THIS NEW BOOKLET 


WHICH EXPLAINS OUR 
SERVICE TO BANKS : 


= 


Bank and Bankers Department 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St.Charies 
St.Louis 


























‘‘Thanks very much for your letter of the 10th 
directing my attention to the ‘‘Questions I Ask My- 
self As A Director,’’ as published in THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY. It just occurs to me that if every direc- 
tor would answer those questions in the affirmative, 
some of our banks suddenly would show a remark- 
able advance in their business.”’ 


FRED W. ELLSWORTH, 


Vice President, Hibernia Bank & Trust, New Orleans, La. 























grin and bear it. It has greatly cut 
down our expenses for nuisance 
work.’’ 

Other comments of bankers are: 

“It has made it possible for us to 
throw away the red ink.’’ 

‘*It has done away with the goats 
and only nice, woolly sheep remain.’”’ 

One bank says, ‘‘ We had, during 
the first month, 52 accounts closed. 
These accounts had an average bal- 
ance of $19. During the same period, 
we opened 46 new accounts with an 
average balance of $60. We are per- 
fectly satisfied with this exchange. 
We have had only two complaints, 
and one was from a man whose ac- 
count was always overdrawn. We 


| believe this is the best thing our 


banks have ever put on, in fact, we 
do not see why the banks have not 
come to the service charge before.’’ 

This clearing house association 
represents a community of small 
towns, none having a population of 
more than 12,000, some having only 
400. 

We believe that our experience 
here proves that when the matter is 
properly presented to the commun- 
ity, bank losses ean be eliminated 
and depositors can be made into bet- 
ter customers. 


*“‘We Favor Local 
Financing” 

(Continued from page 21) 
financial strength, so that today 
many purchases of farm implements 
are readily financed by the farmer 
himself—and others are by him read- 
ily financed through his local banker. 

But, with the large increase in the 
variety of equipment, which the 
farmer is required to have to con- 
duct his operations in modern 
fashion, many purchases of farm 
equipment are still financed on the 
time-payment plan directly with the 
manufacturer, through the local 
dealer. 

It should be patent to anyone that 
the real business of the farm equip- 
ment manufacturer is the manufac- 
ture and sale of his product, and 
that the manufacturer would gladly 
be relieved of the banking operation 
in connection with the financing of 
the purchase by the farmer. 

Instalment purchases have become 


| quite the popular method of acqui- 
| sition; and, generally speaking, are 


not unsound, and certainly not in 
the case of farm implements, where 
the practice covers a period of so 












many years, especially since the ar- 
ticles thus purchased are put to pro- 
ductive use. Modern farm equipment 
often more than pays for itself in a 
single season. 

But, generally speaking, it surely 
would be much more desirable to 
have these purchases financed local- 
ly, as this would relieve the manu- 
facturer of the necessity of having 
sufficient capital in his business to 
earry on his banking operation in 
addition to his manufacturing and 
selling. 


Banker and Farmer Both 
May Benefit 


The local banker would obtain for 
his institution the earnings on the 
deferred payments of his farmer cus- 
tomers—and the farmers would be 
able, in many cases, to take substan- 
tial eash discounts from the imple- 
ment dealer by procuring these 
funds at the loeal bank. 


After all, the only reason any of 
us should be permitted to occupy 
space on this planet is because of the 
service which we render while we 
are here. 

The farmer grows crops to feed 
the multitudes. The local banker 
receives deposits from his com- 
munity, and re-loans them to other 
members of the community for their 
advancement and the advancement 
of the community. The manufac- 
turer builds and sells to his clientele 
implements of merit to increase his 
usefulness and bring him greater 
returns for the labor he expends. 
The implement dealer acts as pur- 
chasing agent for his customers, 
bringing them in touch with the 
modern equipment suitable for their 
requirements. 

It is only by increasing the earn- 
ings of the local communities that 
their development can continue. So 
it is the most natural thing in the 
world that the local banker should 
be interested in the development of 
his client—the farmer—through the 
purchase of modern equipment to 
assist him in making greater returns 
on his investment in land, and there- 
by adding to the financial strength 
of that community, which, in turn, 
will bring more business to the 
banker, and establish his institution 
as a more potent factor in the com- 
munity. Likewise, the more his local 
implement dealer prospers, the bet- 
ter for his community and for his 
bank. 
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FORTIFIED SECURITY 





AN ESSENTIAL 
SERVICE 


O DETAIL of service has been omitted 

from the Field Warehouse plan of 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses. It is a 
powerful instrument for safety, economy 
and profit. It has attained a place in 
American Industry and Finance where its 
value is non-speculative — where its profits 
to the banker or manufacturer can be 
measured in exact sums even before in- 
stallation! Through this service the banker 
is able to show a manufacturer client 
important economies in operation, yet 
simultaneously increase the net worth of 
the client’s account with his bank. 


KNOWLEDGE OF FIELD WAREHOUSING IS A DEF- 
INITE ASSET TO THE BANKER. OUR BOOKLET 
‘FORTIFIED SECURITY” GIVES THE WHOLE 
STORY AND WILL BE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


FIELD WAREHOUSE DIVISION 
C. WILBUR FRITZ, Manager 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


225 Broadway 417 West Harrison St. 1104 Union Ave. 
New York Chicago Kansas City 





SAFETY * ECONOMY « PROFIT 





A Plan to Secure Larger Balances 


Many of our teaders have distributed reprints of an editorial 
page which recently appeared in THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
entitled 


‘How Depositors Benefit From A Worth- 
while Balance In The Bank’”’ 


This sheet gives eight important reasons for larger balances 
and explains each one. It also describes five ways to build 
up a worth-while balance. Reprints are available for im- 
mediate shipment at two cents each. Special prices will be 
quoted on quantities of 1,000 or more. 


Address THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 





NE of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 
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mUNION.TRUST@ 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 


Loss-Proof Documents 
(Continued from page 16) 

The packing list should be one of 
the most carefully-prepared docu- 
ments to meet the needs of many 
people. When one shipment of a 
single machine involves from 20 to 
50 cases, with an endless number of 
bolts, nuts, and other connecting 
links, unless the banker knows posi- 
tively that all are included in the 
shipment, he is assuming a great risk 
that the draft will not be paid when 
due, or that it may be refused en- 
tirely. 

Direct trade involves many re- 
sponsibilities for the manufacturer 
or producer and his banker who en- 
gages in it. The ordinary manufac- 
turer is not in a position to engage 
in direct trade. The following out- 
line shows the functions which are 
involved in every order from a for- 
eign land: 


1. A foreign buyer orders a ship- 
ment from an American manufac- 
turer. The order comes on a regular 
printed blank in English or some 
foreign language. These blanks 
usually have a lot of fine print which 
is disregarded by the ‘speed-driven’ 
American organization. If an order 
blank is not used, the order comes in 
a letter, with or without specifica- 
tions, or by cablegram. If a very 
eareful analysis is not made by the 
manufacturer, many errors may 
creep into the shipment. 


2. The manufacturer produces 
the goods; initiates the railway ship- 
ment; and issues the invoices. 


3. An American distributor sells 
the products of the manufacturer 
abroad. 


4. An export merchant receives 
the goods from the railway, initiates 
the ocean shipment, insures the ship- 
ment, finances the shipment, and 
draws the drafts on the foreign cus- 
tomer. 


5. The American receives the 
drafts either for collection or as a 
discount item, and forwards them to 


6. The foreign banker correspon- 
dent who notifies the foreign cus- 
tomer to 


7. Call at the bank to accept the 
documents and draft and to arrange 
for payment. 


8. The foreign customer receives 
the ocean shipment and delivers the 
goods to the user or warehouses them. 
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The manufacturer will always per- 
form function 2, and his sales de- 
partment will perform function 3. 
It is impractical for the Manufac- 
turer to perform functions 5, 6 and 7. 

The cost of performing function 4 
is about 2.5% of the value of the 
shipment, providing a firm is or- 
ganized with a competent staff to 
handle a volume of business, but for 
the usual direct trade of the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer, such cost is likely 
to be anything conceivable, and in 
trying to keep that cost down to a 
minimum, the safety of each trans- 
action is endangered for both banker 
and manufacturer. 

Trained experts are needed to suc- 
cessfully handle foreign documents, 
whether they be one set or a thou- 
sand ina year. And unless those ex- 
perts in the manufacturer’s or ex- 
porter’s employ are truly efficient 
and almost mistake-proof, someone 
is bound to suffer. 

The banker may have the utmost 
confidence in his customer; and the 
customer may believe that the bank- 
er’s foreign department will catch 
any errors which the manufacturer’s 
staff misses. Confidence and com- 
mon-sense must be chained together 
to assure efficiency ; and it must begin 
with each foreign shipment before it 
departs from the factory, and be fol- 
lowed and checked down the line 
until the shipment and the docu- 
ments are on board a steamer bound 
for their destination. 

The average American manufac- 
turer does not view his products with 
the same critical eye that the for- 
eigner applies. Pin-holes- in the 
enamel on a piece of machinery; 
scratched labels on canned goods, a 
slightly-soiled piece of merchandise, 
may be used as the reason for the 
foreign buyer to refuse a shipment 
or demand a reduction in the face of 
the draft. 

These are the evils of direct trade, 
and unless both banker and manufac- 
turer are equipped to meet such con- 
ditions when they arise, it is safer to 
deal through a trained export firm 
which is acquainted with the foreign 
buyers. 

This is not usually due to a desire 
to defraud, but more because of a 
foreign characteristic to examine the 
‘‘paint and polish’’ with the same 
care as that beneath the surface. 
Documents can become valueless in a 
moment’s time when goods are re- 
fused abroad for these and similar 
reasons. 


| nee 


500 Profit-Sharing 


Securities — described 
for banks and institutions 


ONDS and preferred stocks with con- 
version privileges or purchase warrants 
attached are popular with banks and other 
institutions which find in such securities the 
only practicable way of participating in com- 
mon stock profits. We have published a 
Handbook of Profit-Sharing Securities, giv- 
ing concise descriptions of about 500 issues, 
with price records. Bankers will find this in- 
formation useful and valuable. A copy will 
be sent on request. 





G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Offices in principal cities 


S$ 


Keenly alert to all Southern 
progress, this bank can handle 
your business with promptness, 


efficiency and courtesy. 


FVLTON 


NATIONAL BANK 
of Atlanta 
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MERGED 
MAY 6, 1929 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September 27, 1929 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... . 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .. 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


$484,475,162.62 
123,560,525.96 
17,076,515.49 
44,851 ,823.23 
1,023,921,065.93 
186,439.99 
8,594,933.42 
125,971 ,233.29 
13,597,094.75 
16,421,750.87 


$1,858,656,545.55 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Dividend 
Outstanding Foreign Bills 


28,808 ,992.63 


$288,808,992.63 


4,350,000.00 
417,413.00 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ........... 


29,409,649.20 


Agreements to Repurchase United States 


Securities Sold 
Acceptances. ; 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


and Foreign Bills ........ 
Deposits... 
Outstanding 





National Republic To Erect 
40-Story Annex 


The National Bank of the Republie, 
Chicago, has announced plans for the erec- 
tion of a 40-story tower addition, construc- 
tion of which will be begun next spring. 

For some time the National Bank of the 
Republic has been cramped for space and 
the merger with the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany makes the demand for additional 
space even more acute. All floors in the 
old building will be connected with the 
annex, the main banking floor will be prac- 
tically doubled in size, and elevators serv- 
ing the entire structure will be placed in 
the annex, which probably will be known 
as the Republic Tower. 
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" $1,197,588,575.54 
78,444, 308.62 


9,187,035.86 
125,971,233.29 


. 124,479,337.41 


1,276,032,884.16 
$1,858,656,545.55 





Insull Investment Trust 
Has $80,000,000 Capital 


Samuel Insull of Chicago has formally 
launched his new $80,000,000 investment 
trust with the listing by the governors of 
the Chicago Stock exchange of 700,000 
allotment certificates of the Corporation 
Securities company. 

The new company is the largest of its 
kind thus far organized in the Chicago 
market and is controlled jointly by inter- 
ests associated with Halsey Stuart & Co., 
and the Insuil interests. It has wide 
powers of operation, being authorized to 
deal in, buy, sell and hold securities of all 
kinds. Of the $80,000,000 in assets $30,- 
000,000 is in available cash and $50,- 
600,000 in marketable securities. 


North-Western Home Trust and 
Savings Bank Is Recent 
Consolidation 


The consolidation of the North-Western 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, founded 
by John F. Smulski, and the Home Bank 
and Trust Co., was recently announced. 

Frank E. Lackowski, chairman of the 
North-Western board, will be president of 
the combined banks; Peter L. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Home bank, will be chairman 
of the board; William H. Schmidt, execu- 
tive vice president, Walter J. Raymer, one 
of the original directors of the North- 
Western, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and Edward J. Prebis, vice presi- 
dent. The bank will be known as the 
North-Western Home Trust and Savings 
Bank. 


Trust Officers Convene 
In Detroit 


Five hundred trust officers from banks 
and trust companies in the seventeen mid- 
continent states will meet in Detroit Novem- 
ber 7 and 8 to discuss the latest develop- 
ments and the most modern methods of 
handling trust business. Some of the best 
known trust men in the country, including 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the Mer- 
eantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co. of 
St. Louis, and president of the American 
Bankers Association, will discuss the de- 
velopment of the trust business and plans 
for the further extension of this branch of 
banking. Mr. Lonsdale will speak on ‘‘ The 
Importance of the Trust Department from 
the Exeecutive’s Standpoint.’’ 


Northwest Bancorporation Has 
Five Investment Companies 


In the chain of financial institutions in 
the Northwest, which are known as affiliates 
of the Northwest Bancorporation, there are 
five security and mortgage companies as 
follows: The Minnesota Co., Minneapolis: 
First National Duluth Co., Duluth, Minn.; 
Spokane Eastern Company, Spokane, 
Wash.,; Stock Yards Mortgage Company, 
So. St. Paul, Minn., and the Cattle Feeders 
Loan Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

This is interesting because it shows the 
trend of both commercial and investment 
banking and their close affiliation. The 
commercial banker is fast becoming an 
investment banker as well. 

THE CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK OF LOS AN- 
¥ELES opened its new branch at 
Beverly Boulevard and Fairfax Avenue 
recently under the management of Emory 
D. Mallek, who was advanced from his 
position as assistant manager at the 
Second and Western branch. With this 
opening the Citizens is now operating 32 
banking offices throughout Los Angeles. 
The new branch is fully equipped for com- 
plete banking, and supplied with modern 
safe deposit vaults. It will maintain its 
own escrow department. That the high 
class Beverly-Fairfax residential neighbor- 
hood was ripe for banking service is evi- 
dent from the large number of accounts 
which were opened the first day. 
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1863 1929 


L. resources, in policy, and 
in performance, throughout 
two-thirds of a century, 
the First National Bank of 
Chicago has proved a thor- 
oughly satisfactory corre- 
spondent. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $600,000,000 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


FRANK O. WETMORE FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
CHAIRMAN CHAIRMAN VICE-CHAIRMAN ESIDE 
EDWARD E. BROWN JOHN P. OLESON CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD BENTLEY G. McCLOUD 
VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
Division F— Banks and Bankers 
JOHN F. HAGEY GEO. H. DUNSCOMB JOHN J. ANTON THOMAS J. NUGENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT 
LELAND L. HOBBS EDWARD J. JENNETT MELVIN H. THIES 
ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER 
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ccept this 
Treatise with Our 
Compliments 


Any organization that does not inves- 
tigate posture as applied to industry 
is overlooking one of its best oppor- 
tunities for greater productivity and 
higher morale among employees. 
The Do/More idea of seating which 
induces correct posture, consists of 
adjustable seats scientifically designed 
to properly support the body at any 
and all seated occupations; it con- 
sists further of service by a nationally 
operating corps of seating experts who 
are qualified not only to prescribe 
the best seating arrangement for any 
business but to make all Do/More 
installations thoroughly productive. 
Write for full particulars and copy of 
our scientific treatise on this subject. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
1115 Do/More Block Elkhart, Indiana 


INCORRECT pos- DO/MORE posture 
ture breeds fatigue promotes health and 
and slows up work. increases efficiency. 


IORE 


IDEA OF SEATING 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 

1115 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your treatise, 
**Health and Posture,” which outlines the relation 
between correct’ posture at work and greater pro- 

ductivity, better health, higher morale. 
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Affiliated Securities Companies 


Much interest was manifested in the article ‘‘ More Banks Sell Securi- 
ties’, published in the October issue. The list of companies which the 
author supplied as an illustration of the trend toward bank-owned 
security companies was, of course, not complete. There has been a 
request for a longer list and so the following names are printed as a 
partial supplement to the former list. 


New York City 


American Exchange Securities Corp. 


Bancomit Corp. 
Bansicilia Corp. 
Chelsea Exchange Corp. 
Commercial National Corp. 
Grace National Co., Inc. 
Harriman Securities Corp. 
International Germanic Co., Ltd. 
Montreal Co. of New York, Inc. 
The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 
Bankus Corp. 
Midwood Financial Corp. 
Chicago 
North-Western Securities Co. 
Peoples Securities Co. 
Philadelphia 
The Colonial Co. 
Philadelphia National Co. 
Detroit 
Bancdetroit Corp. 
The Detroit Co. 
Fidelity Co. of Detroit 
Guaranty Investment Co. 
Los Angeles 
American Investment Co. 
California Securities Co. 
Citizens National Co. 
The Seaboard Co. 
Union Company 
Cleveland 
National City Co. of Cleveland 
St. Louis 
Mississippi Valley Co. 
Baltimore 
Baltimore Commercia! Co. 
Continental Co. 
Boston 
The Atlantic Corp. 
Shawmut Corp. of Boston 
San Francisco 
American National Co. 
Anglo-California Securities Co. 
Anglo-London Paris Co. 
Crocker First Co. 
National Bankitaly Co. 
Transamerica Corp. 
Buffalo 
Genesee National Corp. 
Liberty Share Corp. 
Marine Union Investors, Inc. 
Minneapolis 
The First Minneapolis Co. 


Metropolitan National Co. 

The Minnesota Co. 

Union Investment Co. 
Cincinnati 


First Investment & Securities Corp. 


Fifth Third Union Co. 
Kansas City 

Fidelity National Co. 
Seattle 

Marine National Co. 

Pacific National Co. 

Peoples Securities Co. 
Indianapolis 

Fletcher American Co. 
Portland 

Western Securities Co. 
St. Paul 

First St. Paul Co. 
Omaha 

Cattle Feeders Loan Co. 

Omaha National Co. 

Packers National Co. 

Union Securities Co. 
Spokane 

Spokane Eastern Co. 
Dallas 

Republic National Co. 

Mercantile Securites Corp. 

North Texas Trust Co. 
Duluth 

First National Duluth Co. 

Northern National Corp. 


Columbus 
The First Citizens Corp. 


Affiliated with 


Irving Trust Co. 

Banca-Commerciale Italiana Trust Co. 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co. 

Chelsea Exchange Bank 

Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. 
Grace National Bank 

Harriman National Bank & Trust Co. 
International Germanic Trust Co. 
Bank of Montreal 

Nomura Bank, Osaka 

Bank of the United States 

Midwood Trust Co. (Brooklyn) 


Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank 


Colonial Trust Co. 
Philadelphia National Bank 


Bank of Detroit 

Detroit & Security Trust Co. 
Fidelity Trust Co. 

Guaranty Trust Co. 


Bank of America of California 

Owned by stockholders of California Bank 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
Seaboard National Bank 

Union Bank & Trust Co. 


National City Bank of Cleveland 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co. 


Baltimore Commercial Bank 
Continental Trust Co. 


Atlantic National Bank 
National Shawmut Bank 


American Trust Co. 

Branch of Anglo-California Trust Co. 
Anglo-London Paris National Bank 

Crocker First National Bank 

Bank of Italy National Trust & Savings Assn. 
Bank of Italy National Trust & Savings Assn. 


Genesee National Bank 
Liberty Bank 
Marine Trust Co. 


First National Bank and the First Minneapolis 
Trust Co. 

Metropolitan National Bank 

Minnesota Loan & Trust Co. 

Northwest Bancorporation 


First National Bank 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co. 


Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co. 

Marine Bancorporation 

Pacific National Bank 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 

Fletcher American National Bank 

West Coast National Bank 

First National Bank & Merchants Trust Co. 

Northwest Bancorporation 

Omaha Trust Co 

Packers National Bank 

Union State Bank 

Spokane & Eastern Trust Co. 

Republic National Bank & Trust Co. 

Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. 

North Texas National Bank 

The First & American National Bank 

Northern Trust Co. and The Northern National 
Bank 


First Citizens Trust Co. 
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Me vin A. Traytor, Presi- A VERY forward-looking bank executive, bank direc- 
dent, American Bankers tor, and ambitious department head will find this 
Association, says, “A sound unique book of unusual value. H. N. Stronck is 


and valuable discussion of 
the problems nowconfronting 
bank administrations.” 


looked upon everywhere as the leading authority in his 
field. His experience ranges from small banks of only 
$100,000 deposits to metropolitan organizations with 
hundreds of millions in resources and into this new book, 
the first on bank administration, he has put all the 
valuable, useful facts and conclusions. his long years of 
experience have brought him. Get your copy of this 
book today. You will be pleased and amazed at the 
information and help it can give you in meeting and 
solving the present day difficult problems of bank ad- 
ministration. 













* * * 









Hon. J.W. Poise, Comptroller 
of the Currency, says, 
“* There is no better authority 


on bank administration.” 


A Book of Tremendously 
Vital Facts For Every 
Progressive Bank Executive 


Some of the significant features of this new book are: control 
methods for bank organizations; ratios for operating profits; 
visualizing of policies; functions of bankers, from the two-person 
bank upward; selection, training and development of bank 
employees; successful methods in production of new business; 
operating economies and how they may be put into practice; 
yard-sticks for measuring production of officers and employees; 
loan programs; survey methods for the credit department; 
standards of liquidity and other principles in conversion of 
funds; secondary reserves and investment accounts; audit and 
control of banking corporations; organization analysis of auxiliary 
departments; cost analysis methods for deposit accounts by 
which the profitable may be separated from the unprofitable; 
specialized problems of administration and operation in con- 
nection with savings, bond and trust departments. 





























































Over 2000 
Bankers 


laced advance orders 

or this book as soon as 
they knew it was going 
to be published. New 
orders are piling in 
every day. Be sure to 
order promptly to 
avoid disappointment. 


book today. We take all the risk. 











cancel all obligations. 












or you owe us nothing. 






JUST OFF THE PRESS 


This remarkable New Book—BANK ADMINISTRATION—by H. N. Stronck, leading 
authority on bank administration, now ready. Sent on approval. Get your copy today. 


What This New 


Book Contains 


— 
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- The Triangle of Manage- 
ment. 


Operating Profit Factors 
Sound Policies 

The Organization Structure 
Organization Analysis 
Personnel Administration 
Development of Personnel 


The Business Development 
Function 


The Operating Function 


. Bank Production Analysis 
a a Administration Poli- 
ies 


. The Evaluation of Credit 
Risks 


. Conversion of Funds 
. Secondary Reserves and In- 


vestment Account 


. The Control Function 
. Department Earnings An- 


alysis 


. Analysis of the Cost of 


it Accounts 


. Savings Department Opera- 


tions 


. Bond and Trust Operations 
. Comparative Measurement 


of Results 


* * * 


20 Chapters, 230 pages, 
replete with charts 
and diagrams 


Act now. Get your copy of this new book be- 
fore the edition is exhausted. Simply 
sign and mail the coupon. 














| RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

| 








You may send me a copy of H. N. Stronck’s new Book, “‘ Bank Administration,” for 5 days’ 
free examination. If I am not satisfied, I will remail the book to you within five days after 
receipt. Otherwise I will O. K. your bill for $5.00. 











This is the kind of information you want and need. Send for this new 
If after five days you are not satisfied 
and do not want to keep the book simply send it back and we will promptly 
Is that not a fair offer? 
must be satisfied, you must find this new book worth many times its cost, 


You run no risk. You 











And Their Customers 


Policies and Methods Applicable To 


SECURITIES FOR BANKS 


Know The House Of Issue 


N nearly every community the 

local banker can obtain a certain 
amount of loans which will bring him 
the ideal balance of maturity and 
character, and he will maintain his 
first line of loans in this manner to 
meet the demands of his depositors, 
as he can foresee them from month 
to month, based on his experience of 
the seasonal demands of his com- 
munity; but he always has before 
him the unusual, but 
nevertheless prob- 
able, unforeseen de- 
mand by a large 
part of his deposi- 
tors. 


If his loans are 
entirely within his 
community, the same 
causes that have 
brought about the 
need for eash will 
make it difficult for 
him to realize on the 
local loans outstand- 
ing, and he faces the 
necessity of going to 
outside markets for 
credit. True, the 
local banker has the 
facilities of redis- 
count, if his port- 
folio contains eligi- 
ble paper, and he al- 
ways has the facili- 
ties of his corre- 
spondent bank; but 
again, the paper 
eligible for redis- 
count and the eol- 
lateral on which a 
correspondent bank- 
er prefers to lend are 
the early maturing 
obligations of a com- 
munity well _ bal- 
anced in lending and 
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By J. V. TUTTLE 


borrowing, or, it is on collateral 
which can be quickly sold. 

I have heard many a savings bank 
president say that while at first dis- 
turbed by the withdrawal of funds 
by depositors to purchase bonds, his 
deposits invariably returned and 
were increased in the long run, and 
that it was his policy to encourage 
the purchase of well selected bonds. 
For, once the initial drop has been 


5 Questions To Ask About The 
House Of Issue 


“Tt is quite as necessary to carefully choose 
the house of issue as the security itself.’’ 


1. What has been the history of its judgment in 
lending money for the thousands of investors who 
buy its bonds? 


2. Has it insisted on the proper ratios of earnings 
to interest charges or of assets to the amount of the 
loan, that experience has shown should be required 
of a gas company, a manufacturer of stoves, of 
shoes, of steel rails, or of a foreign government ob- 
taining its revenues through taxing power? 


3. Has the house in question the resources, the 
ability, the ramifications of business connections, the 
sound business judgment to come to the aid of one 
of its borrowers, who because of shifting markets, 
the progress of invention or the mortality of man- 
agement has become distressed? 


4. What issues has that house sponsored that are 
or have been in default and how has it worked 
things out for the best interests of investors? 


5. What is the record of successful issues? 


passed their savings were less liable 
to withdrawal in times of stress. 
But salability means merchandis- 
ing, and here again we have the sit- 
uation of the banker with his funds 
all placed locally facing a sudden de- 
mand by the majority of his deposi- 
tors. With his first line of early 
maturing loans exhausted, he is com- 
pelled to realize on his other loans. 
He must then find someone who 
knows as much as he 
does about the loans 
he wishes to sell or 
use as collateral. 


What Salability 
Really Is 


Salability, presup- 
poses knowledge and 
desire, and knowl- 
edge and desire 
must be obtained 
from a large enough 
public to insure sal- 
ability at the con- 
venience of the 
banker. It is es- 
timated that since 
1914 the investing 
public, has increased 
from some 500,000 
to fifteen million, 
though for our bank- 
er’s purposes, this 
is somewhat reduced 
as these figures in- 
clude those who buy 
stocks as well as 
those who buy bonds. 


It is therefore the 
problem of the bank- 
er to place his funds 
in something that is 
known and desired 
by as large a num- 
ber of investors as 
possible, that he may 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of October 4, 1929 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $85,745,734.78 
United States Securities 31,283,062.23 
Loans, Discounts & Investments 312,773,555.61 
Banking Houses 9,492 ,762.02 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances.. 43,064,491.80 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 1,500, 132.66 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets .. 2.138, 191.32 


Total $485,997,930.42 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $27,500,000.00 
Surplus & Profits 31,660,579.65 $59,160,579.65 
Reserves including Interest, Taxes and Un- 
earned Discount 5,473,502.26 
Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Acceptances 


and Foreign Bills 65,120,476.64 
Other Liabilities 2,613,632.55 


Deposits 353,629,739.32 
Total $485,997,930.42 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 3 > 1929 


Foreign Branches European ‘Representatives 
Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA Lonpon, Paris 
Havana, Santiaco, CiENFUEGOS AND SancT! Spiritus, CuBa BERLIN 
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have the greatest number to sell to 
when he needs his money. In other 
words, he should buy bonds, deben- 
tures, or notes only of those issues 
that are large enough to command 
national markets. 

National marketing of securities 
has been brought to a high point of 
efficiency and responsibility in this 
country. There are, besides the 
houses of original issue, some 2,000 
or more selling 
houses. 


Aside from what 
a house of issue will 
reserve for distribu- 
tion to its own 
clients through its 
own salesmen, it will 
have associated with 
it from 100 to 1,000 
dealers scattered 
through all cities of 
any size. Each 
dealer or distribut- 
ing house will have 
from one to a dozen 
or more salesmen. 
Thus overnight, by 
telegraph and tele- 
phone, a fair sized 
army is enlisted who 
at an agreed time 
will be selling the 
issue of bonds to the 
public—creating a 
permanent  knowl- 
edge and desire for 
the issue by a large 
number of people. 

It has been estimated that the av- 
erage sale is around $3,000. As prob- 
ably one in four to whom the issue 
is offered will be in funds to pur- 
chase, it is easy to estimate how 
many people will have an intimate 
knowledge of an issue. Any pur- 
chaser of an issue so distributed can 
be assured of a public having know!- 
edge and the desire to purchase. 
Permanent salability has been 
created. 

Of course there are qualifica- 
tions. At times there are country- 
wide fluctuations of interest rates 
with resulting declines or increases 
in prices, and at times such fluctua- 
tions are world wide. Also some 
houses are more successful than 
others. 

A good bond is as much a manu- 
factured article as a pair of shoes. 
Even in the same kinds of business, 
the conditions of two given borrow- 
ers are seldom the same, and the re- 
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THE credit o 
coupons. 
from $80,000,000 worth of bonds owned by the Woodmen of the 


World and the Globe Life Insurance Co. 
constructed coupon-clipping room in the W. O. W. building, Omaha. 


strictions of the mortgage or trust 
indenture securing the bond must be 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
individual corporation and the abil- 
ity of its management, that security 
holders may be assured of prompt 
payment of principal and interest. 
Then too, the vicissitudes of indus- 
try are such that even with the most 
well-founded business, progress of 
invention or changes in management 


may bring hazards impossible to 
foresee. 


How To Select A House 
Of Issue 


It is quite as necessary to care- 
fully choose the house of issue as the 
security itself. 

What has been the history of its 
judgment in lending money for the 
thousands of investors who buy its 
bonds? 

Has it insisted on the proper ratios 
of earnings to interest charges or of 
assets to the amount of the loan, that 
experience has shown should be re- 
quired of a gas company, a manu- 
facturer of stoves, of shoes, of steel 
rails, or of a foreign government ob- 
taining its revenues through taxing 
power? 

Moreover has the house in ques- 
tion the resources, the ability, the 
ramifications of business connections, 
the sound business judgment to come 


f the world is at your command when you clip interest 
The picture shows the clipping of $2,000,000 in coupons 


The scene is in a specially- 


to the aid of one of its borrowers, 
who because of shifting markets, the 
progress of invention or the mor- 
tality of management has become dis- 
tressed ? 

What issues has that house spon- 
sored that are or have been in de- 
fault and how has it worked things 
out for the best interests of the peo- 
ple who have bought the bonds? 

Manufacture of securities, mar- 
keting of issues, and 
protection of the 
rights and interests 
of investors is a 
science, but price 
judgment is an art, 
based on long ex- 
perience in the suc- 
cessful issuance of 
securities. Is the 
new issue properly 
priced to secure im- 
mediate acceptance 
by the buying pub- 
lie? 

What has been the 
record of successful 
issues of the house 
putting out the bond 
that the banker con- 
templates buying? 

But with all these 
questions properly 
answered, the pur- 
chaser should not 
forget the old adage 
of the eggs and the 
basket. In carrying 
on his own business 
be it banking, manufacturing, farm- 
ing, ranching, or merchandising, he 
has already got a large proportion of 
his assets in one place and for those 
assets that he can spare from active 
work—his surplus or reserve or sav- 
ings—he must be sure that a suffi- 
cient number of strong baskets are 
provided. Diversification must not 
be lost sight of. Diversification of 
time—varied maturities; diversifica- 
tion of kind—government, domestic 
and foreign, railroads, public utili- 
ties, and industries must be set up in 
a properly balanced account, and 
also, diversification of location of in- 
dustry and of markets served. 

Of course the safest loans are those 
based on taxing power, and second 
those based on a monopoly from the 
nature of the service rendered—-rail- 
roads and public utilities. But there 
are many good bonds based on in- 
dustry. It is the ability of the house 
of issue that should be considered. 
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Management The Keynote 
(Continued from page 32) 
guarding of earning assets has been 
termed the ‘‘heart of banking,’’ the 
importance of a sound financial pro- 
gram is self-evident. Yet it is in the 
field of development of sound finan- 
cial programs that the least progress 
has as yet been made in banking. 
When we analyze the tremendous 
variation in the ‘make up’ of the as- 
sets of banks, we can readily compre- 
hend the situation. Many bankers 
still admit that they do not have a 
definite financial program. From a 
standpoint of the banking process, 
what happens is a conversion of 
liability funds, as represented by de- 
posits and invested capital, into earn- 
ing and non-earning assets, such as 
cash, due from banks, loans and dis- 
counts, bonds and securities and fixed 

property. 

‘*A sound financial program gives 
due consideration to the proper 
diversification of these assets and a 
proper balance between the various 
kinds of assets—in other words, man- 
agement of financial position for both 
‘*liquidity and profits.’’ The finan- 
cial program must, therefore, call for 
a consideration, first of all, of the 
proper proportion of the following 
main, functional groups of assets : 

1. The primary reserve: consist- 
ing of cash in vault, cash reserve, 
due from banks, exchanges, ete. 

2. The secondary reserve: con- 
sisting of commercial paper, bankers 
acceptances, call money, called bonds 
and highly marketable, short term 
bonds. 

3. Local loans: consisting of 
loans made to local individuals and 
enterprises, properly diversified as 
to the nature of the business of the 
borrower and the nature of the 
security. 

4. The investment account: econ- 
sisting of a list of high grade, mar- 
ketable bonds, properly diversified 
as to types, size of unit and matur- 
ities. 


Policies of Operative 
Management 


‘*Before diseussing policies of op- 
erative management, let us see with 
what operative management deals. 
Operative management must: 

1. Procure ‘‘raw material’’ in 
the form of deposits, and procure 
same as cheaply as possible. This is 
then turned over to financial man- 
agement and by them converted into 


(Continued on page 61) 
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A NATIONAL CITY 
MAN CAN HELP YOU 


..-When you want 
the facts 
behind securities 


One of your greatest needs when making new 
investments or reviewing present ones is con- 
tact with an investment house which is able 
and willing to give you the facts. One purpose 
of The National City Company’s branch 
office system is to provide such information 
to banks quickly. All you need do is telephone 
our office nearest you. If the information you 
wish is not in our branch office files, one of 
our experienced men will endeavor to get it 
for you through headquarters or other 
sources. We have over 11,000 miles of 
private wire ready to be used in your behalf. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES. 


HAVE your recent letter. The sugges- 

tions contained therein are interesting and I, 
herewith, enclose check for $25, payable to your 
order, for ten subscriptions. 


Please have THE BANKERS MONTHLY mailed 


to me, personally, and I will mark the articles and 
distribute them to the officers of the bank, as I 
would like very much to have them read thought- 
fully each month the educational information 
contained in your publication. 


T. N. McCAULEY, 


President, Consolidated Natl. Bank, Tucson, Ariz. 


































































































eAn Income 
of 6.1 5%... and Valuable 


Stock Purchase Warrants 


The Great Northwest is still a land of opportunity. 
Abundant natural resources, excellent climate and 
more than ample rail and water facilities are bringing 
an increasing number of diversified industries to this 
region and the adjacent Canadian territory. 


NORTH AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY controls subsidiaries serving a popula- 
tion of over 260,000 in the state of Washington and 
the southern part of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. It renders electric light and power, manufac- 
tured gas, and water service. 

The 6% Debentures of this company constitute its 
only funded debt. The total funded debt of the com- 


pany and its subsidiaries, including this issue, aggre- 

gates less than 52% of the property valuation. 
Earnings are more than 3 times annual interest require- 

ments. At present market prices these Debentures yield 


about 6.15%. 


Moreover, these Debentures carry stock purchase 
warrants which give the holder attractive rights to 
purchase the Common Stock of the Company. 


Requests for further information will be promptly 


answered. 


Ask for Circular BA-11 


AC.ALLYN*»° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


California Bank Group 
Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


Increase of the capital account of Cali- 
fornia Bank and the California Trust 
Company, deemed advisable because of the 
rapid growth of the two institutions, was 
announced recently by A. M. Chaffey, presi- 
dent of California Bank, at the Silver 
Anniversary Dinner held at the Biltmore 
Hotel. 


Approximately one thousand employees 
and officers of California Bank Group were 
in attendance at the dinner which in reality 
was a double celebration. It marked the 
organization twenty-five years ago of the 
American Savings Bank, the oldest unit of 
California Bank, and also the completion 
by Mr. Chaffey of twenty-five years’ ac- 
tivity in Los Angeles banking circles. At 
the dinner plans were made for California 
Bank Group’s Silver Anniversary New 
Business Campaign which opened October 
10, and will extend to January 10, 1930. 


THE NEW JERSEY BANKERS AS. 
SOCIATION has for the first time under 
the direction of its president, William J. 
Couse, of the Asbury Park Trust Company, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, called a meet- 
ing of the Trust Section of the association 
composed of representatives from the va- 
rious trust companies and national banks 
with trust departments in the state for 
November 14 and 15 at Newark. The an- 
nual meeting of the association has for a 
number of years been devoted to a discus- 
sion of banking problems, but owing to the 
growing importance of the trust business 
and the number of technical subjects to 
be considered, it has been felt that some 
attention should be given by the State 
Association to trust departments. This is 
in line with the established policy of the 
American Bankers Association which works 
through the Trust Company Division. 


The banking future is bright. 


M. & T. Plans To Boost 
Capital Stock Million 


A proposal to increase the capital stock 
of the Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples 
Trust Co., Buffalo from $5,000,000 to $6,- 
000,000 and officially to name the bank 
The M. & T. Trust Company, by which it 
has been known by the public for 75 years 
has been made. 

The new capitalization plan calls for 
increase of the present stock of 200,000 
shares at a par value of $25 a share to 
600,000 shares at a par value of $10 a 
share. 


FOREMAN NATIONAL CORPORA- 
TION, investment affiliate of the Foreman 
National Bank, has announced appoint- 
ment of William E. Dunn as manager of 
the foreign department of the corporation. 
In view of Mr. Dunn’s wide experience in 
the South and Central American field in 
the foreign service of the United States 
Department of Commerce, and as the first 
director general of internal revenue of the 
Republic of Haiti, his appointment indi- 
cates the Foreman Corporation plans par- 
ticular attention to the South American 
field. Mr. Dunn comes to the Foreman 
organization from Redmond & Company, 
investment bankers of New York, for whom 
he was in charge of foreign business. 


Wisconsin Banks Form 
Holding Company 


Preliminary action has been taken by 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan bankers 
for the organization of the Wisconsin 
Bankshares Corporation. All of the fifteen 
banks in Wisconsin and the Michigan 
Peninsula, who have previously signified 
their intention of joining the group, which 
is headed by the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, were represented at 
the conference held recently in Milwaukee. 

A preliminary organization with a 
nominal capital will first be formed to 
make application as a Wisconsin corpora- 
tion, complying with the Wisconsin secur- 
ity laws. The capital will be increased 
later when the larger organization comes 
into being. It will be between $100,000,- 
000 and $125,000,000 and resources will 
probably be in excess of $300,000,000. 

The details of organization of the Wis- 
consin Bankshares Corporation will be 
perfected by a committee composed of 
Walter Kasten, president of the First Wis- 
consin, Albert C. Elser, vice president of 
the First Wisconsin and Louis Schriber, 
president of the First National Bank in 
Oshkosh. These officers will be aided by 
an advisory committee which will include 
T. R. Hefty, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Madison, Ernest J. Perry, 
president of the First Fond du Lac Na- 
tional Bank, and Joseph Uihlein, Mil- 
waukee. 


Trenton Trust Company Has 
Successful Campaign 


A most successful campaign for new 
business has recently been concluded by 
the Trenton Trust Co., Trenton, N. J. 
This institution began an intensive cam- 
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paign for new business with a 90-day goal 
of $1,000,000, under the direction of 
T. Harris Smith Associates, Inc., Chicago 
and Philadelphia. When the 90 days had 
elapsed, 303% of the original goal had 
been achieved, or a total of $3,038,689.22. 

A record volume of new trust business 
was put on the books by the campaign; 
Wills covering $17,339,000 worth of prop- 
erty, additional trusteeships under these 
wills amounting to $9,705,000, insurance 
trusts covering $648,500 worth of policies, 
and agency agreements for $158,000—all 
in all $27,850,500 worth of trust business, 
counted in the campaign at only a small 
fraction of this figure. 

The excellent character of the campaign 
deposit business is indicated by the fact 
that the campaign savings accounts av- 
eraged $584 each in initial deposit and the 
campaign checking accounts averaged 
$2,448. 

A selected group of old customers of the 
bank were included in the new business 
activity, and these people brought in 19% 
of all the campaign accounts. 

The officers of the institution produced 
$1,495,000 out of the $3,039,000 score, 
while the directors brought in $830,000 of 
new business. 

T. Harris Smith Associates, Inc., have 
conducted these new business campaigns 
for bankers for the past seven years and 
have built up a remarkable reputation for 
uniform success. The great development 
of their business in the Eastern states re- 
cently made necessary the opening of an 
additional office in Philadelphia, located in 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
















































Chase National Reports 
Record Resources 







Total resources of $1,539,092,895, the 
highest on record, are shown by The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York in 
its statement of condition to the comptroller 
of the currency, at the close of business on 
October 4. This statement gives effect to 
the National Park Bank merger, which 
was consummated on August 26 last, and 
represents an increase of $422,688,144 over 
the last previous report to the comptroller 
as of June 29, when resources totaled 
$1,116,404,751. 








$75,000,000 of Securities 
Shipped by Plane 


The greatest shipment of securities in 
the history of aviation—$75,000,000 in cer- 
tificates of Transamerica Corporation— 
left the Oakland Airport September 29th 
by the Boeing night transcontinental mail 
plane for delivery October 1st in New York 
City. 

The securities contained in 15,000 letters 
represented the 150% stock dividend pay- 
able to shareholders of the Giannini insti- 
tution living east of the Mississippi. 

The vital part that the airplane has come 
to play in the modern world of finance is 
evidenced by this use of the air mail. In 
order that the old stock of Transamerica 
might be replaced on the exchanges of the 
World on Tuesday, October Ist, it was 
necessary to employ this most modern 
means of transportation. 
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More than half a 
century in the Service of 


the Middle West 





Worthy of your consideration as a 
St. Louis Correspondent 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY MERCHANTS STATE 
SV Trust Company 


FOURTH STREET- OLIVE fo PINE -ST. LOUIS 







































Stockholders of the CHELSEA EX- 
CHANGE BANK New York City have ap- 
proved an increase in the authorized out- 
standing capital of the bank from 80,000 
to 100,000 shares. The 20,000 additional 
shares will be offered to stockholders at 
$80 per share in the ratio of one new share 
for each four held. Stockholders of record 
October 4 were given rights to purchase 
the new stock and payment is due on 
November 1, when the rights expire. 


The UNION CLEVELAND CORPORA- 
TION, the investment company affiliated 
with The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, recently purchased the stock of the 
Chagrin Falls Banking Co., Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. The change in stock ownership, 


however, will not involve any change in 
the Chagrin Falls Bank. 





New Head of National 


Accounting Machine Division 


The National Cash Register Co. of Day- 
ton, Ohio has announced the appointment 
of C. L. Van Fossan as manager of the 
accounting machine division. He has been 
connected with the company for 14 years. 
During this time he had close contact with 
the accounting machine field. 


The Executive Committee of the FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS, re- 
cently voted to recommend to the direc- 
tors: That the bank declare a stock div- 
idend of 10% and after payment of stock 
dividend of 10%, that the par value of the 
stock be changed from $100 to $20 
per share, the old stock being split five 
for one. 
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NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 

LIMI 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,450,000,000 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1250 OFFICES 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


Cleveland Trust In Merger 


Another step in the centralization of 
Cleveland’s banking resources was taken 
recently when recommendations were made 
to merge the Pearl Street Savings & Trust 
Co. with The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

This will bring together two old estab- 
lished banks with combined resources ap- 
proximating $330,000,000 and deposits of 
about $295,000,000. 

Terms of the consolidation provide for a 
20% stock dividend to holders of Pearl 
Street Bank stock, after which Pearl 
Street holders will exchange their holdings 
for Cleveland Trust stock share for share. 

The merged banks will have 58 offices 
scattered through three Ohio counties. 

Harris Creech will maintain his present 
position as president of the combined insti- 
tution while it is understood that Henry 
W. Stecher, chairman and A. F. Humel, 
president of the Pearl Street, will become 
vice presidents of The Cleveland Trust Co. 
in charge of the Pearl Street office. 


Austin National Joins First 


Bank Stock Corp. 


Another key bank in Southern Minne- 
sota, the Austin National Bank, Austin, 
Minn., recently became affiliated with the 
First Bank Stock corporation, Lyman E. 
Wakefield, president of the First National 
Bank in Minneapolis and vice president of 
the holding company announced. 

Forty-nine banks and securities com- 





panies with resources of $386,769,000, all 
concentrated in the Ninth Federal reserve 
district, are now controlled by the First 
Bank Stock corporation which is headed 
by the First National Banks of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and officered by the executives 
of the two Twin City banks. The acquisi- 
tion of the Austin institution added 
resources of $2,050,000 to the holding com- 
pany ’s total. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK announees the following 
appointments on its official staff: Assist- 
ant treasurers, Ransom H. Skeen and Wil- 
liam C. Henchy; assistant secretaries, 
Andrew B. Croll, William R. Bottenus, 
George H. Hodenpyl, Jr., and William R. 
Biggs. 


Fifth Third To Enlarge 


Quarters 


Consolidation of the two main downtown 
offices of the Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, with centralization of all main 
office activities and the erection of a 
seventeen-story addition were announced 
recently by Charles H. Deppe, vice presi- 
dent of the bank. 

Combination of the present main office 
and the main branch and a complete re- 
modeling and expansion of the consolidated 
banking quarters will make the bank one 
of the most complete and most modern 
banking houses in the country, Mr. Deppe 
announced. 


Continuously W hite on the Business Map 


= 


ae 
Ley BUT few places in the United States 
have been continuously white 


(indicating the best of business 


conditions) on the various maps record- 
ing the business conditions of the 
country. 


Southern Arizona is one of these, showing con- 
tinuously white for several years. The reason 
is that this section has been found as an in- 
comparable winter climate and its investment 
opportunities. 


Because of continuously improved business, the 
Consolidated National Bank has found it neces- 
sary to enlarge its facilities for financial service 
and we are now in the new ten story Consoli- 
dated National Bank Building. 








CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 





The new ten story air cooled and steam heated 
CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Completed about October 1st, 1929 Over $7,000,000.00 


Resources 
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News of F. A. A. Members 


FRANCIS G. ADDISON, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Security Savings & Commer- 
cial Bank of Washington, D. C., was elect- 
ed chairman of the Law and Legislation 
Committee of the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association. 





CHARLES H. WETTERAU has pre- 
pared in brochure form the series of ad- 
vertisements interpreting Nashville, which 
he has been running serially in the news- 
papers and financial publications. 


E. F. CHASE has recently been made 
vice president of the First National Trust 
& Savings Bank of San Diego. Mr. Chase 
is in charge of all business development as 
well as the advertising and publicity. 














OSBORN F. HEVENER, advertising 
manager of the Bank of America is now 
publishing a house organ, ‘‘The Eagle.’’ 
The first issue was dated August. 


WILLIAM C. BENNETT, is now a 
member of the official staff of the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company, New 
York. All F. A. A. members know ‘‘Bill’’ 
Bennett, having received a ‘‘ Bobby Jones’’ 
golf book sent from Atlanta where Mr. 
Bennett was vice president of Edwin Bird 
Wilson in charge of their business in the 
Southeast. 


J. MILLS EASTON, advertising man- 
ager of the Northern Trust Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed a director of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association to serve the 
unexpired term of Charles J. Eastman, 
resigned. Mr. Easton became associated 
with The Northern Trust Company in 1926. 
In 1927 he served as president of the Chi- 
eago Financial Advertisers and recently 
acted as chairman of a committee which 
devised a course in Financial Advertising 
and New Business Development which is 
being given by the Chicago Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, under Mr. 
Easton’s tutelage. 
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Chicago Trust Issues House 
Organ for Customers 


The Trust Advocate ‘‘devoted to the 
creation and conservation of your estate’’ 
is a new publication just issued by the 
Chicago Trust Co. 

It is a worthy effort to interest pros- 
pects in the conserving of their estates 
and supplies a periodical medium rather 
than intermittent publication. 

One feature is a column of queries in 



























given. 
This ought to have the advantage that 

any periodical has and that is, it will 

develop a growing interest in prospects and, 

according to its value to them, will build 

up a receptivity. 

Chester L. Price is the editor. 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over 900 of its own branches in England and rep- 
resentation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equip (as are the Paris and 
Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign Bank) 
for specialized service in credits, collections, ex- 
change, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish 
a London connexion are invited to 
communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 


C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 
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IMPORTS 
EXPORTS 


NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Chief Office in New Zealand :- WELLINGTON 


BRANCHES 


peo answers to questions frequently Authorised & Subscribed Capital.............--_-- $30,000,000 
asked, are given. oe ‘ ——————— 
Another department has the heading Paid-up Capital. -----_- Se fi aah tails 5 reponse 
Building your estate ‘‘ Your Affairs Inc.’’, Reserve Fund & Undivided Profits. --........---- $10,878,845 
In this department, a brief explanation of $5=£1 $20,878,845 
the various types of personal trusts is ERO + 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Mail 
and Telegraphic Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and 
collects Bills of Exchange, and conducts every other description of 
banking business with New Zealand. 


































and AGENCIES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 












Two Units Join Northwest 
Bancorporation 


The Metropolitan National Bank and 
the Union Investment Co., Minneapolis, 
have announced that they have beconie 
affiliated with the Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion. 

The Metropolitan National Bank, to this 
time the largest independent bank in 
Minneapolis, has deposits of $11,050,000 
and resources of $13,151,491. 

The Union Investment Co., which is a 
holding company that has been operating 
since 1904, controls 31 banks variously 
located in Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin with total assets exceeding 
$16,000,000. 

With these new acquisitions Northwest 
Bancorporation now has 70 affiliated finan- 
cial institutions with deposits of $332, 
856,000 and combined resources of over 
$390,000,000. 

The Northwestern National Bank’s new 
building in Minneapolis, now half way up, 
with occupation expectancy May 1930, will 
be the largest financial structure north and 
west of Chicago. 

With ground, the new building will cost 
$6,000,000. Dimensions are 330 by 132 
feet. The main banking room will be five 
feet longer than the largest in Chicago. 
Features will be the low-type counters and 
absence of grille work for tellers’ cages. 

Northwestern National Bank, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company, The Minnesota 
Company and Northwest Bancorporation 
will be housed in the new building. 
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YOUR BANK 


can have its own House- 
Organ Magazine and secure 
gratifying results in in- 
creased business — under 
our unique publication 
plan. Mail or distribute to 
homes direct. Second only 
to personal interviews. We 
serve banks from coast to 
coast — all satisfied. 


Samples, analysis outline, prices 
submitted to any Bank or Trust 
Company official upon request. 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 


716—4th Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send us samples and prices of your 
House-Organ Magazine for Banks. We 


would require copies monthly. 


Bank of Italy Rotates 
Executives 


Under the plan of rotation of executives 
each five years—established by A. P. 
Giannini in 1924—James A. Bacigalupi, 
president of the Bank of Italy, upon 


A. J. Mount, new President, 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 


the completion of his five-year term of 
office, October 17, recommended the selec- 
tion of A. J. Mount, vice-president of the 
institution, as his successor. 

At the same time it was announced that 
A. Pedrini, who has been associated with 
the bank since its inception in 1904, and 
who was its first cashier, will become presi- 
dent of National Bankitaly Company and 
of Bankitaly Company of America, while 
L. M. Giannini will accede to the chair- 
manship of the board of directors of both 
organizations. 

Bacigalupi is to become a member of 
the bank’s advisory committee with L. M. 
Giannini and P. C. Hale. He will also 
continue to serve on the board of direc- 
tors and the general executive committee. 


Equitable Trust Entertains 
Trust Development Conference 


More than 100 officials from out-of-town 
banks and trust companies attended a 
three-day Trust Development Conference 
October 21-23 at the invitation of The 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York, under 
whose auspices the conference was ar- 
ranged. 

The sessions of the conference, were held 
in the Astor Hotel. 


Investment Bankers Favor 
Traction Reform Measures 


A demand that the street railway serv- 
ices in the United States, as a whole, under- 
take reform measures that will make them 
better public servants and their securities 
more sound was expressed in a report 
adopted by the annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America at its annual convention in Quebec, 
Oct. 14-20. 

After stating first that urban commun- 
ities must change their attitude toward 
this form of transportation by relieving it 
of excessive expenses and granting it ade- 
quate returns, the reporting committee, 
headed by Francis E. Freothingham of 
Boston, added these thoughts. 

‘*The industry has grave responsibilities. 
A new point of view must be developed 
both as to equipment and operating 
methods. Evolution in these respects has 
been astonishingly slow. First, income 
must be increased; more passengers must 
use street cars. Present equipment is for 
the most part an anachronism. Cars must 
be made attractive, light weight, noiseless, 
easy to board and to leave. Public taste 
and convenience must be catered to. 

‘*This done, the great advantage of the 
street car rolling on a fixed track, over auy 
form of free moving bus, in transporting 
multitudes will become apparent.’’ 
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parts of the world. 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for transacting 
banking business of every description. Together with its affilia- 
tions it operates over 2450 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and, in addition to offices in the Atlantic Liners Aguitania, 
Berengaria and Mauretama, has agents and correspondents in all 


The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London, 
E.C. 2 and at 196 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 are specially equipped 
for the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 
Pi ainsi 


OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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Management The Keynote 
(Continued from page 55) 

income producing assets of a nature 

so as to produce the highest pos- 

sible rate of income commensurate 

with safety and liquidity. 

2. Handle and record all of the 
transactions involved in deposit 
banking and subsidiary operations, 
and perform this work at as small a 
cost per transaction as is possible. 


3. See that this handling and 
recording is so accurate and rapid as 
to satisfy all deposit customers as to 
the service of the bank. 


4. Check and verify as to ae- 
euracy of handling and recording 
and satisfy itself that the assets, as 
recorded, actually exist and that the 
liabilities, as recorded, are neither 
over nor understated. 


Policies As To Demand 
Deposits 


‘‘The custom of the payment of 
interest on demand deposits, which 
is becoming so prevalent in metro- 
politan banks and which, in some in- 
stances, is raising havoe with the 
profits on demand deposit banking, 
has not yet penetrated very deeply 
into country banks. Beyond inter- 
est paid on public funds and a very 
few ‘‘outside’’ accounts, very little 
interest is paid on checking accounts 
in typical country banks. 


‘*However, as contrasted with 
large metropolitan banks, the typical 
country banks aggregate of checking 
accounts is comprised of a large per- 
centage of small accounts, many of 
which are so active as to be handled 
at a loss. A realization of this con- 
dition has led to the policy of intro- 
ducing a ‘‘stop loss’’ or ‘‘service’’ 
charge on small accounts in a great 
many banks. The majority of such 
service charges are of a kind which 
might be termed ‘‘elementary serv- 
ice charges,’’ that is, they consist of a 
flat charge per month on all accounts 
less than a certain size. This type 
of charge is neither scientific nor 
equitable, for it does not take into 
consideration the degree of activity 
as between accounts subject to this 
charge. 

“It is the duty of the operative 
management not only to procure de- 
mand deposits as cheaply as pos- 
sible, from a standpoint of interest 
paid thereon, but also to make the 
operative side of checking accounts 
as profitable as possible, by two 
methods : 
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1. Organize the work of handling 
the transactions involved in such a 
manner as to result in a very low cost 
per transaction. 

2. Ifa checking account customer 
demands a service in excess of 
normal, this customer should be in- 
duced to pay for this excess service. 
This policy should hold true for both 
large and small accounts. 


Making Savings 
An Asset 


By ROBERT D. MATHIAS 
President, Depositors State Bank, Chicago 


1. If you would make 
a customer’s savings ac- 
count an asset to your 
bank, help him to make 


the account an asset to 
himself. 

2. If you would make 
your savings advertising 
an asset to your bank, 
analyze thoroughly to de- 
termine upon the right 
plan. Having selected 
this plan, back it up with 
intelligent selling. 





The policy that each checking ac- 
count should ‘‘stand on its own 
feet’’ is sound. 


Policies As To Savings 
Accounts 


“‘T believe that in the future 
bankers will more and more study 
the management of savings accounts, 
just as they are now intensively 
involved in the study of the manage- 
ment of checking accounts. Scien- 
tifie methods of approach will be 
employed and sound policies and 
methods developed therefrom. These 
methods will probably take the fol- 
lowing form: 

1. The financial program for the 
conversion of time deposits will be 
separate and different from the one 
employed for the conversion of de- 
mand deposits. 

2. Assets into which time deposits 
are converted will be separated on 
the books by control accounts, and 
even physically separated from the 
other assets. 





3. The characteristics of savings 
accounts of various kinds will be 
studied to determine the effect on 
operating expenses and profits. 

4. Interest will be paid on a slid- 
ing seale basis, dependent upon the 
size of the accounts. 

5. A service charge on with- 
drawals will be applied on small sav- 
ings accounts.’’ 


President Lonsdale’s Speech 


In his speech accepting the presi- 
dency, John G. Lonsdale, president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., dedicated his ad- 
ministration to the solving of the 
problems of prosperity, one of which 
he declared is agriculture, our basic 
industry. He said in part :— 

‘Believing the American Bankers 
Association can be of material benefit 
to the Farm Board, I desire to go on 
record here today as pledging to it 
our aid and cooperation in every way 
possible. 

‘‘The country banker has been 
confronted with a gigantic task in 
giving financial support to a de- 
pressed industry and he deserves 
endless praise for his courageous and 
sympathetie attitude. Had it not 
been for his abiding faith and his 
determination to stand back of his 
community, agriculture today would 
be in a far more serious plight than 
it is. Whatever our Association can 
do to benefit the country banker 
should be done, for his prosperity 
ultimately affects all of us. 

‘‘In conclusion, let me again re- 
mind you of the necessity for every- 
body doing his part. Kipling ex- 
presses by sentiments exactly when 
he says we must count upon ‘The 
everlastin’ teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul’.’’ 

Entertainment features under the 
management of Geo. A. Van Smith, 
vice president of the Anglo & Lon- 
don Paris National Bank, were of the 
kind and quality which have made 
San Francisco famous the world 
over. They included a parade and 
review of the Thirtieth U. S. Infan- 
try at the Presidio, a review at the 
Dreamland Auditorium, trips to 
Chinatown, and a Redwood Ball at 
the Civie Auditorium, also a cruise 
on San Francisco Bay in the S. 8S. 
City of Sacramento. 


Good intentions don’t accomplish 
much unless guided by brains and 
neither get very far unless backed by 
industry ——Henry L. Doherty. 
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State & Town 


California 
Gardena 


Gardena 


Hawthorne 
Colorado 
Denver 
Florida 
Hollywood 
Titusville 
Georgia 
Atlanta 


College Park 
inois 
Chicago 


Chicago 


Indiana 
Gosport 


New Harmony 
North Manchester 


Towa 
Charles City 


College Springs 
Collins 
Elkader 

Kansas 
Concordia 
Fairview 


Kentucky 


Owensboro 


Maine 
Brunswick 
Massachusetts 

Boston 


Boston 
Greenfield 
Michigan 
Detroit 
Detroit 


Grand Rapids 
Morrice 

esota 
Scandia 


Springfield 
Missouri 
Braymer 


Pleasant Hill 
Ravanna 
Rolla 
Montana 
Shelby 


New York 
Buffalo 


Mount Morris 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
Brooklyn 
Palmyra 


Troy 
North Carolina 
Durham 
Ohio 
Akron 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Kenmore 
(Akron P. O.) 
Oklahoma 
Dawson 
Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City 
Pennsylvania 
Mount Joy 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Scranton 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 





ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
As reported to the Rand M9Nally Bankers Directory 


4 consolidations; 5 successions; 26 mergers; 6 taken over; 10 title changes; 


5 purchases; 2 absorptions; 2 moved; 


PRESENT NAME ForMeR NAME How CHANGED 


*Indicates Press Reports 





*Bank of America of Calif. 
(Br. of Los Angeles) 


Citizens State Savings Bank Succeeds 


*Bank of America of Calif. First National Bank Succeeds 
(Br. of Los Angeles) 

First Exchange State Bank Hawthorne State Bank Taken over 

*National City Bank West Side National Bank Title 


*Hollywood Bank Hollywood Bank & Trust Co Title 


Bank of Titusville Bank of Titusville & Tr. Co. Title 

*Atlanta & Lowry Natl. Bk. Atlanta Commercial Bank Purchased 
(Marietta St. Branch) 

*Fourth Natl. Bk., Atlanta Bank of College Park Purchased 


*Chicago City Bk. and Tr. Co. Chicago City Bank & Tr. Co., 
Guarantee Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
and United State Bank 

North-Western Home Tr. & North-Western Trust & Sav. 
Sav. Bank Bk. and Home Bk. & Tr. 


Co. 


Merger 


Merger 


*Gosport State Bank Olde Gosport State Bank 

First Natl. Bk. & New Har- Merger 
mony Bk. & Trust Co. 

*Indiana Lawrence Bk. & Tr. Indiana State Bank & Law- Merger 
Co. rence Natl. Bank 


First Sec. Bk. & Tr. Co. First Natl. Bk. & Sec. Tr. & Merger 


Sav. Bank 
*Citizens St. Bk., Clarinda First National Bank 


Merger 


*First State Bank 


Taken over 


*Exchange State Bank Collins State Bank Purchased 
Elkader State Bank Elkport St. Bk., Elkport Consolidation 
*Farmers & Merch. St. Bank Concordia State Bk. Taken over 


Farmers Natl. Bk. & Fairview 
State Bank 


First Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co., Purchased 
Owensboro Bkg. Co., & 
Far. & Traders Bank 


Farmers State Bank Merger 


*First Natl. Bk., Louisville 


*Pejepscot Natl. Bank Union Natl. Bank Merger 
*First National Bank American Trust Co. Merger 
*First National Bank Old Colony Trust Co. Merger 
*First Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co. First National Bank Title 

Guardian Detroit Bank Natl. Bk. of Commerce Merger 


Guardian Tr. Company and Merger 
Union Tr. Company 

Union Bank of Mich. Industrial Bank Title 

Morrice St. Bk., Inc. A. L. Beard & Co. Succeeds 


Union Guardian Tr. Co. 


Farmers St. Bk. & Scandia Consolidation 
State Bank 


Scandia State Bank 


*Far. & Merch. St. Bk. Far. St. Bk. & First Natl. Bk. Merger 
*Farmers Bank Farmers Trust Co. Succeeds 
*Citizens State Bank Farmers Bank Consolidation 


Taken over 
Taken over 


*Citizens Bank 
*Pleasant Hill Bkg. Co. 


Bank of Leslie, Leslie, Mo. 
Farmers Natl. Bank 


Ravanna State Bank Ravanna Bank Succeeds 
*Nat. Bank of Rolla Merch. & Far. Bank Taken over 
*Sunburst State Bank Sunburst State Bank, Moved 


Sunburst, Mont. 


Manufacturers & Traders- Title 
Peoples Tr. Company 


*Manufacturers & TradersTr. 


0. 
Genesee River Natl. Bank 


Bingham State Ban Merger 
*Bank of Manhattan Tr. Co. Bank of the Manhattari Co. Conversion 
*Chelsea Bk. & Tr. Co. Chelsea Ex. Bank Title 
*Fidelity Tr. Co. Continental Bk. of N. Y. Merger 
*National City Bk. of N. Y. Corn Ex. Bank Merger 
*Globe Ex. Bank Erasmus State Bank Merger 
*Wayne County Tr. Co. First Natl. Bk. & St. Bk. of Merger 

Palmyra 

*National City Bank United Natl. Bank Merger 
*Durham Industrial Bank Hood System Ind. Bank Title 


Central- eee Bank & Central Sav. & Tr. Co. and Merger 
Tr. Depositors Sav. & Tr. Co. 

*Brighton- -Pearl-Market Bk. Brighton Bk. & Tr. Co. and Merger 
& Tr. Co Pearl Market Bk. & Tr. Co. 

*Central United Natl. Bk. Central Natl. Bk. & United Merger 

Bkg. & Tr. Company 


*Central Sav. & Tr. Co. Kenmore Bkg. Co Purchased 

*Farmers & Merch. Bank Farmers & Merch. Bank, Moved 
Catoosa 

*First Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co. American-First Natl. Bk. & z 
Sec. Natl. Bank Consolidation 

Oklahoma Natl. Bank South Oklahoma Natl. Bk. Title 

*First Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co. Florin Tr. Co., Florin, Pa. Absorbed 

*Colonial Trust Co. Belmont Trust Co Merger 


Peoples Savings & Tr. Co. & Merger 
Pittsburgh Tr. Co 
Third Natl. Bank Title 


(Continued on next page) 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Tr. Co. 
*Third Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co. 


1 conversion 


CaPiTaL gi eg PRESIDENT CASHIER 


Mgr. 


$30,000,000)... ....... 


Resources 
25,000 eee eee ee vetweteeevavweass 
Surplus 
150,000 100,120 M. W. Ellis E. L. Walleser 
"***'30,000|" °°” } WAM c05's5 aa cta ha besos 
Surplus 
100,000}  100,000)......:.........: 
537 M0B,000) 799: FIG DOG... « «5.5 5s ecceeaslessvcccedsecsoese 
Deposits Resources 
32,500 35,943 Henry A. Johnson Theresa Peterson 
Tre) Remon et A. Lipetsky F. E. Pieschel 
GOB ROS) ... . csccccs H. Beaupre Taylor 
Resources 





UU ee G. M. Mosler 

Resources 

10,000,000/115 OOO OOO)... 2... ce eee eeee 
Resources 





J. B. McKown, 
Sec.-Treas. 


5 5,000, 000! 14,722,457.A. C. Robinson 
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Srate & Town 


Scranton 


South Dakota 
Willow Lake 


Tennessee 
Lynnville 


Strate & Town 


Blountsville 


Florida 
Mulberry 


Waldo 


Towa 
Alta Vista 


Sabula 
Mi 


Benton Harbor 
Pennsyl 
Philadelphia 


Texas 
Olton 
Wisconsin 
Fond du Lac 


Present NAME 


*First Natl. Bank 


*Farmers & Merch, Bank 


Bank of Lynnville 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Former Name How Cuancep CaprraL “ame Present CasHIER 
Traders Natl. Bank —_—| Merger ~ | 65,000,000 50,000,000C.S. Weston —s............. 
Resources _ Deposits 
Security State Bank Merger , SR D. H. Chase C. L. Chase 


Resources 


Peoples Bank a eee 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


As reported to the Rand M€Nally Bankers Directory 
5 state banks organized—3 banks reopened—1 reorganization 


Name or Bank CaPITAL Surpivus & Prorits PRESIDENT CASHIER 
*Press Report 
*Bank of Blountsville ee ee ee J. S. Wittmeier 
ee RR EET ee DE ee eden onmedaan ene 
Bank of Mulberry 50,000 $34,650 L. N. Pipkin A. D. Denham 
(Reopened) 
| es ee ee eee eee ey ance. 68 §# # ‘SeCdaaeaaucmacaaneneese 
(Reopened) 
Alta Vista State 25,000 7,500 Joe Frantzen Joe Menges 
(Reorganization) 
Sabula Savings 25,000 _ 5,000 F. F. Hammes G. 8. Day 
Surplus 
Merchants & Union Tr. Co. 200,000 200,000 F. A. Kelble F. W. Tebbe, Treasurer 


*Banca Commerciale 
Company 


Olton State 
Bank of Fond du Lac 


Pe keescdce fF” *waeentasac( eee 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


(According to Press Reports) 
14 state banks—11 national banks 


Strate & Town 


California 
Pacific Grove 


San Francisco 
Turlock 


Florida 
Avon Park 


Cocoa 


Daytona 
(Qaytona Beach 
P. 0.) 


DeLand 
Sebring 


Sebring 
Georgia 

Glenwood 
Illinois 

Chicago 


Kansas 
McDonald 
Mi 


Wyoming Park 
esota 

Granada 

New Jersey 
Secaucus 

(Ind. Br. of W. 
New York) 

New York 
Briarcliff Manor 
New York City 


North Pelham 


Tuckahoe 
North Dakota 

Valley City 
Ohio 


Alliance 


South Dakota 
Chamberlain 


Huron 
nm 
Tacoma 


Wisconsin — 
Scandinavia 







Name or Bank 


First National Bank of 
Pacific Grove 

Franco-Hellenic Bank 

First National 

Barnett National 

Barnett National 


Florida National Bank at 
Daytona 


Barnett National 

Barnett National 

State Bank of Sebring 

Starnes-O’Connor Banking 
Company 

Chicago Bank of Commerce 

First National 

Wyoming Park State 

Farmers State 


Secaucus Trust Co. 


Briarcliff Manor National 
Hudson Bank of N. Y. 


Pelham Trust Co. 
Parkway Trust Co. 
American Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Mount Union 

Brule County 

Security National 
Puget Sound Broadway 


Commercial State 
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CaPITraL “eee CoRRESPONDENT 
Ge ee ccavecas T. A. Work, President 
A. W. Furlong, Cashier 
10,000,000 .......... Julius 8. Godeau, President 
Scseedtnaes J. E. Weaver, care of Peoples 
State Bank 
ee Wm. R. McQuaid, care of Barnett 
National Bank, Jacksonville 
‘dda ddédaebacke cannes Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
kbs os bnsds J.G. Bright, Barnett Bank Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
iusctsateslevouasuau’ Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
SR sw hkwvade Wm. R. McQuaid, care of Barnett 


National Bank, Jacksonville 
25,000 $10,000 Gregg Maxcey, President 


bihéd a ReGeabad acta aaa C. E. MeDaniel, Cashier 
Tere ee 5,000,000 Henry S. Hanschel, President, 


Reserves Congress Trust & Sav. Bank 
25,000 .......... E. L. Dobbs 
25,000 13,000 Wilbur S. Burns 
20,000 ..........| A. W. Thompson 


. Wm. C. Heppenheimer, Sr., 
Mayor; Jno. J. Kane, backers 


of project. 
En édicneaeed James L. Selfridge 
1,000,000 .......... A. Joseph Geist, Hugo R. Hoff- 
man,Wm. J. Fox, incorporators. 
100,000 .......... Harry Schiff, Wm. Edinger, and 


Cornelius Sullivan, organizers. 
(erducqencteseenseena Edmund D. Fisher 


100,000 .......... A. C. Thorkelson 

50,000 25,000 G. W. Seiple, Sebring, Incor- 
porator 

| ee H. I. Lawrence, Pierre, S. D.; 


W. B. Martin, Pukwana, 8. D.; 
E. D. Robert, Pierre, 8. D., in- 
corporators 

SO ce cevnens Max Royhl 


200,000 50,000 Forbes P. Haskell, Jr., President 
Puget Sound National Bank 


situs iteaslanbese Edwin Chapin, S. H. Myhre, 
Fred Anderson, organization 
committee 


. Abbott L. E. Sileott 


. Smith, Chairman F. W. Niles, Treasurer 


Booklet On Field 
Warehousing Available 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Field 
Warehousing Division, 417 W. Harrison 
St. Chicago, Ill. have issued a most attrac- 
tive and readable booklet entitled ‘‘ Forti- 
fied Security.’’ 


It contains a complete explanation of 
field warehousing, with special reference 
to the banker’s side of the question. This 
is a subject of growing importance, due 
to the fact that banks everywhere are 
being offered warehouse receipts as secur- 
ity, and consequently every banker should 
be fully informed as to these receipts and 
what they represent as real collateral. 


This booklet, of course, is free for the 
asking. It was prepared by C. Wilbur 
Fritz, manager of the field warehouse 
division for Crooks Terminal Warehouses. 


Courtesy breeds good will. 


Central Hanover Issues 
Booklet On Estate Shrinkage 


Records of the United States Government 
covering 22,495 estates reported to the 
Treasury during 1927 and 1928 indicate an 
average shrinkage in the process of settle- 
ment of 18.09%, according to an analysis 
prepared for the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company and made public 
by that institution. Debts and mortgages 
accounted for more than half this shrink- 
age, absorbing 9.67% of the total, while 
the balance was due to funeral and admin- 
istration expenses and Federal Estate and 
New York Estate and Inheritance taxes, 
which for the purpose of the analysis have 
been computed at existing rates. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


New Depositors 


Appreciate the re of welcome extended 

by engraved Acknowledgment Cards. A greet- 

ing personalized by your signature—like the 

handshake of a friend—the effect is lasting. 
Further particulars gladly 


The Frank Martin Company 
Marshall Building == CLEVELAND 


STEEL: STRONG meh ew TOOLS 
BETTER C COIN) TELLERS 


Coin Wrappers, Currency 
Straps, Tubular Wrap- 
pers, Tellers’ Moisteners, 
Coin Trays, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Seal Presses, 
Manual Counters, Wrap- 
per Cabinets. 


~ Sold By Leading | Bank | Stationers 
The C. L. Downey C Co., 


"Ciacionati, Ohio 
941-943-965-947 Clark Street 





Your Onn Company 


Anywhere 


Advertising Space 
FOR RENT 
FREE 


But just like Mytyl and 
Tyltyl, to their surprise, 
found the bluebird of hap- 
piness in their ownkitchen, 
if you’ll look onthe shelves 
of your own stock room— 
there you'll find that free 
advertising space. 


Thousands of envelopes where- 
on you may use all of the space 
save the right-hand three and 
one-half inches. The space is 
paid for, anyway. All that is 
needed to tell your story is a bit 
of printer’s ink at a cost of, say, 
fifty cents a thousand envelopes, 
each with an audience of three 
(not counting the postman). 


Is there cheaper advertising 
anywhere? 


Heco Envelope Company 


4500 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Banks Reported Closed 


As Reported to the Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 
*Indicates Press Report 


31 state banks—3 national banks 


California 
Big Pine—*Bank of America of Calli- 
fornia (Branch of Los Angeles) 
Independence—*Bank of America of 
California (Branch of Los Angeles) 


Colorado 
Delta—* First National 


Georgia 
Blue Ridge—*Fannin County Bank 


Indiana 
Columbia City—Provident Trust Com- 
pany 


Iowa 
Anthon—*Citizens State Bank 
Brunsville—* Farmers Bank 
Calmar—* First State Bank 
Dorchester—* Dorchester Savings Bank 
Hinton—Security Bank 
Merrill—Bank of Merrill 
Montezuma—First National Bank 


Kansas 
Girard—*Crawford County State Bank 
Oneida—State Bank of Oneida 


Minnesota 
Albert Lea—* Albert Lea State Bank 


Emmons—* Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 


Hartland—*State Bank of Hartland 


Missouri 
Caplinger 
Mills 
Eldorado Springs—* First National Bank 
Norwood—*Ryan Banking Company 
Tebbetts—*Bank of Tebbetts 
Nebraska 
College View—Farmers State Bank 
Clarks—* Farmers State Bank 
Edison—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
(Closed and is reorganizing) 
Loretto—* Loretto State Bank 
Meadow Grove—Security Bank 
Richfield—* Richfield State Bank 
Seottsbluff—*Irrigators Bank 
Valparaiso—* Nebraska State Bank 


North Carolina 

Wilson—*Commercial Bank 
Oklahoma 

Bluejacket—*Bluejacket State Bank 
Tennessee 

New Market—*Bank of New Market 
West Virginia 

Cairo—Bank of Cairo 

Winfield—Bank of Winfield 


709 Million Dollar Detroit 
Merger Approved 


Mills—*Bank of Caplinger 


A bank merger that will bring into being 
an institution with total resources of $709,- 
830,529 was approved recently by direc- 
tors of five Detroit financial institutions, 
including the two largest banks and the 
largest trust company in the city. The 
institutions involved are Peoples Wayne 
County bank, First National bank, Bank 
of Michigan, Peninsular State bank, and 
the Detroit and Security Trust company. 


INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 
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